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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N the night of the 16th inst. Valparaiso, the second city 
in Chile, and the most important commercial centre on 
the West Coast of South America, was wrecked by a terrible 


earthquake, the worst shock lasting nearly five minutes. 


The 


centre of the disturbance was Valparaiso and the Aconcagua 
Valley, the North being only slightly affected by the shocks. 
Out of a welter of conflicting reports it was at first impossible 
to glean accurate information as to the full extent of the 
damage, but many hundreds were killed, and the Governor of 
Valparaiso states that at least three-fifths of the city have 
been destroyed. Owing to the destruction of the railways 
great difficulties have been experienced in getting relief 
through, and the sufferings of the inhabitants were enbanced, 
as at San Francisco, by fire and by the bursting of the 
water-mains, causing a terrible scarcity of drinking water. 
Sensational reports, as yet unconfirmed, come to hand of 
the obliteration of towns in the interior—Quillota, Limache, 
and Melipilla being reported completely destroyed—and the 


engulfing of the island of Juan Fernandez. 


At Santiago 


the damage was very great, and the city is described as 
resembling an encampment, all the public squares and 
principal avenues being crowded with people sleeping in the 
open. It is stated that the Chilian Congress will be asked 
to vote £20,000,000 for the reconstruction of the city; 
meanwhile offers of relief—the very first was from San 
Francisco—are coming in from all sides, the Congress of 
the Argentine Republic voting £20,000 for the despatch of 


a cruiser with provisions to Valparaiso. 


Science seems in 


this instance to have played the part of Cassandra, for the 
Naval Observatory at Valparaiso predicted the earthquake 
two days before, and the announcement was actually pub- 
lished in the Press on August 15th. 


The attitude of the French Episcopate to the Papal 
Encyclical seems to be one of unhesitating obedience in 
the expectation that the French Government will sooner or 


later surrender to the demands of the Vatican. 


That is to 


say, they will passively resist the Separation Law, and the 
only result of such a course will be that the concessions made 
in that law to the French clergy will become a dead letter. 
The Bishops have so far given no indication of how they mean 
to carry out that other Papal behest, and create an indepen- | full by the Constantinople correspondent of the Times in 
dent organisation for public worship. It is interesting to note 


that, according to the Siecle, the Episcopate has not always | 





| 


on the other hand, have made it clear that while the Govern- 
ment will try to avoid the manufacture of martyrs, they will 
make no further concessions to the Church. We have dealt 
with the subject elsewhere, but may repeat our opinion that 
the apparent intransigence of the Encyclical is assumed for 
diplomatic purposes, and that before the law comes into 
actual operation some compromise may be arrived at. 


The attitude of the laity towards the Encyclical has been 
curiously illustrated by the conduct of the Conseils Générauz, 
those provincial Councils which in France represent naked 
public opinion. M. Combes was elected President in his depart- 
ment by 30 votes out of 31, and in most other districts pro- 
moters of the Separation Law have received the same honour. 
At Lyons, that most Catholic of cities, a resolution demanding 
the strict enforcement of the law was carried by 15 votes to 6. 
At Chartres Senator Labiche, who has been President for 
thirty-five years, was ejected for voting against the law. And 
at Dijon the Council resolved that France could accept no 
injunctions from abroad, whether from a temporal or spiritual 
Sovereign. The single exception was the Council of Maine-et- 
Loire, which sent to the Pope a respectful assurance of its 
fidelity. The laity of France, it is clear, whatever they may 
think of the Separation Law in itself, are utterly hostile to 
Ultramontane dictation. 


A remarkable letter on Pan-Islamism and disaffection in 
Egypt from a Cairo correspondent has appeared in the Temps. 
The writer, while asserting that some of the disaffection may 
be due to the arbitrary methods of certain members of the 
Egyptian Administration, finds that the real cause is Pan- 
Islamism, fomented by a Press campaign headed by the Lewa, 
the organ of Mustapha Kamel—who is in close touch with 
Baron Oppenheim, a zealous Pan-German attached to the 
Germans in Egypt—and supported by the funds supplied by 
the agents of the Yildiz camarilla. In support of these 
assertions the writer quotes freely from the Lewa, which he 
describes as the most important Pan-Islamist paper in the 
world, The fellah, he explains, does not read, but he has the 
papers read to him. Formerly his head was bowed to the 
ground by oppression, but prosperity has now given him time 
to turn his attention to politics, and while the small minority 
of enlightened Mussulmans realise the futility of an anti- 
European campaign, the vast majority are fanatics. The Lewa, 
he further points out, rails not merely against England, but 
against France, and is prohibited in Algeria and Tunis. On 
the other hand, thé revival of Mussulman ambition, according 
to the writer, is fostered by Germany, which has in Cairo a well- 
organised Mussulman bureau. In conclusion, he pronounces the 
Pan-Islamic propaganda to be a real danger to France as well 
as England, and declares that the result of Mustapha Kamel’s 
campaign must influence British policy in the direction of a 
protectorate or annexation. These are large and premature 
deductions, but the facts in regard to the Press campaign 
furnish striking confirmation of the disaffection admitted by 
Lord Cromer and Sir Edward Grey. 


The amazing story of the murder of Redvan Pasha, the 
Prefect of Constantinople, recalling in its primitive ferocity 
one of the blood-feuds of mediaeval Italy, is now told in 


Thursday's issue. It appears that a subordinate of Redvan’'s 
had been maltreated and imprisoned by Abdurrezzak, the 


been of this opinion, having at a meeting on May 31st declared | Sultan’s Master of the Ceremonies, and a leading member of 
in favour of Associations cultuelles by a majority of 22 votes. | the powerful Kurdish clan of the Bedr Khans. Persuasion 
Leading Roman Cutholic laymen, such as the Comte de Mun 
and the Marquis de Ségur, have adopted the same attitude, | 
and prophesy that the Government will be obliged to “ return 
to Rome” and make their peace before any final settlement 


of the religious question can be attained. French Ministers, | Abdurrezzak summoned a family council, presided over by his 


failing, Redvan armed the city scavengers, and rescued his 
subordinate by force from the hands of Abdurrezzak’s servants, 
Owing to the influence of Abdurrezzak with the Sultan, Redvan 
fell into disfavour; but this was not enough for his enemy. 
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uncle, Ali Shamil Pasha, Military Governor of Scutari, and 
four Kurds were hired to assassinate Redvan, who, fully aware 
of the plot, and unable to secure protection from the Palace, 
was shot at Guez Tepé, a place within Ali Shamil’s jurisdic- 
tion, on March 23rd. 


Ali Shamil’s support of the assassins, and Abdurrezzak’s 
confession, failed to move the Sultan. It was not until 
his Ministers convinced him of the dangers to his 
authority of condoning the crime that he resolved to take 
action, ordered the surrender of the Kurds, and banished 
Abdurrezzak, Ali Shamil, and all the prominent members of 
the Bedr Khans. The murderers were tried, and evidence 
having been procured that the Bedr Khans had plotted 
to establish a Kurdish supremacy at Yildiz, Ali Shamil 
and Abdurrezzak were condemned to death, and eleven others 
of their clan sentenced to severe punishment. These are 
only the bare outlines of the story, the extraordinary details 
of which are fully set forth in the narrative of the Times 
correspondent. The crowning touch of savagery is supplied 
by the fact that Ali Shamil, when being tried at Tripoli, 
sprang at his prosecutor and killed him by biting him in the 
throat. “ Yet,” as the Times observes, “ Ali Shamil held high 
rank in the Turkish capital, while Abdurrezzak and Redvan 
appeared in society as polished and cultivated gentlemen.” 
It is to restore Egypt to a régime in which such men rise to 
the highest office that the fanatical enemies of British control 
are now intriguing. 


The situation in Crete has become very peculiar. It was 
rumoured that Prince George, whose administration has 
not been a success, was to be allowed to retire, and that 
the appointment of his successor was to rest in the hands of 
the King of the Hellenes, subject to the approval of the 
Powers. The difficulty in such an arrangement is that the 
Civil Governor would naturally be a Greek, and a Greek 
commoner would have no prestige, and would be compelled to 
fall back upon the international authorities; while, on the 
other hand, the appointment of a foreigner would be met by 
determined hostility from both Greeks and Cretans. On 
Monday it was announced from Athens that M. Zaimis had 
been appointed Governor. It is an experiment the result of 
which it is impossible to predict. The new Governor will have 
none of the authority which belongs to a Royal Prince, and 
though he will be supported by the Powers, and presumably by 
Athens, it is difficult to see how the troubles which attended 
Prince George's rule will not be increased under him. He is 
an untried man, and whatever his abilities, he will have to 
contend with all the difficulties which spring from mixed races, 
mixed religions, and national aspirations none the less violent 
because unwarrantable. 


M. Roume, the Governor-General of French West Africa, 
delivered a speech at Timbuktu last month which is repro- 
duced in the Dépéche Coloniale and summarised in Thursday's 
Times. Timbuktu was the most active centre of the slave 
trade a few years ago, but the French occupation in 1894 has 
put an end to that traffic. But the pacification of the Niger 
Valley and the establishment of rapid communication between 
that district and the littoral only form part of the general 
French policy of expansion in Africa,—viz., the linking of 
West Africa across the Sahara with the French possessions on 
the Mediterranean ; and steady progress is being made in this 
direction by conciliating the Moorish and Touareg tribes on 
the left bank of the Niger, and by polieing the desert with 
black Soudanese troops. M. Roume’s survey of what has 
been done, and of the policy to be followed in the future, 
constitutes a remarkable proof of the colonising and adminis- 
trative capacity of the French. 


The scandals which have been brought to light in the 
conduct of the German Colonial Department—they bear a 
curious likeness to the state of affairs revealed by our War 
Stores Report—have raised the question of the connexion 
between Ministers and financial companies. Apparently in 
Germany the practice is stricter than with ourselves, for there 
seems to be some compulsion on a statesman to retire even 
from the shareholders’ list of certain concerns. General von 
Podbielski, who had been connected for a long time witha 
firm of colonial outfitters, transferred his interest in the 
business to his wife when he accepted Ministerial office in 








I 
1897. This seems to us the acme of scrupulosity - 
von Podbielski did more, and when the rh -_ Genera 
the list of Government contractors, he went to t 
obtaining sole control for his wife over her o 
estate. The mistake began when he appeared as represent 
his wife’s interests at meetings of the company. The partake 
firm has acquired a bad reputation during the war in South. 
West Africa, and General von Podbielski was summoned by the 
Imperial Chancellor to report on the nature of his interest in 
it. So far the Emperor has reserved his judgment, but we 
welcome the manifestation of a strictness in such matters 
which we would gladly see imitated here, 
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Cuba at this moment is in the thick of a curious rebelli 
of which General Jose Miguel Gomez is said to haye oy 
the inspirer. Over a thousand insurgents have taken 
up arms, and have captured the town of San Luis in the 
province of Pinar del Rio. What the cause of the rising 
is it is difficult to say, but it is probably right to attribute it 
to the known weakness of the authorities and the ambition of 
Gomez. Meanwhile the latter has been quietly captured 
at his ranch, and in Havana arrests have been frequent, 
President Palma has declared that there is no cause for alarm 
and President Roosevelt is said to think the matter incon. 
siderable; but American opinion as a whole regards the 
rising as an event which brings nearer the day when the 
United States will be compelled to intervene in Cuba. If the 
authorities at Havana cannot quell the insurrection, as ig 
quite on the cards, they will appeal to Washington, and in the 
next reconstruction of Cuba the present independence must 
perforce be materially reduced. 


The Times of Wednesday prints a long and interesting 
letter from a Washington correspondent on the return of 
Mr. Bryan to the States, and his chances of election to the 
Presidency in 1908. The writer points out as a curious sign 
of the change in American public opinion that Mr. Bryan's 
popularity and reputation as a leader of what is par excellence 
the anti- Royalist and anti-aristocratic party have been enhanced 
by his reception in Europe, and the consideration with which 
he has been treated by European Sovereigns. He will, in the 
opinion of the writer, be probably nominated by acclamation, 
not merely on the strength of his past services, but because he 
is the only available Democratic candidate in sight. He has 
dropped the silver question as a dead issue, and is expected to 
put tariff revision and anti-Trust legislation in the forefront 
of his programme. 


In both directions the omens are favourable to him. 
“A single bad harvest would make the Democratic demand 
for tariff revision almost irresistible,” and though Mr. Roose- 
velt has stolen the Democratic thunder by his campaign 
against the Trusts, there is no sure guarantee that it will be 
continued by any Republican candidate. All the most likely 
men are either identified with, or friendly to, the Trusts, 
except Mr. Taft, and it is expected that he will accept a seat 
in the Supreme Court. It is pointed out in conclusion, how- 
ever, that without the support of Mr. Hearst, Mr. Bryan could 
not carry New York,—in other words, could not be elected 
President. Hence the significance of the startling report that 
Mr. Hearst will lead the reception committee which welcomes 
Mr. Bryan home. “If that report be fulfilled, we may expect 
to see Mr. Bryan supported by Mr. Hearst for the Presidency, 
if, indeed, Mr. Hearst is not the candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency on the same ticket.” This curious alliance—much 
as though Cato had joined hands with Crassus—reminds us 
that ambition, like adversity, makes strange bedfellows. 


The material prosperity of Switzerland is strikingly illus- 
trated by the statistics just published. During the last fifty- 
five years the wealth of the country, not including State 
property, has risen from £400,000,000 to £680,000,000. The 
remarkable feature of these figures is the fact that no less 
than two-fifths of this total has been acquired by the hotel 
proprietors, whose annual income is estimated at upwards of 
£6,000,000. Hotel-keeping with us is regarded as a specu- 
lative business, and, to judge from recent correspondence 
on the subject, it is seldom conducted on lines that satisfy 
both proprietors and customers. In Switzerland economy 
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i are probably combined to a greater extent than 
and wigs wy nee be inferred from the constant influx 
or usiele and the results set forth in the statistics given 
above. The secret of this success is an open one. Swiss 
hotel-keepers make their business the study and Science of a 
Jifetime. In this context we may note that while England 
still contributes largely to swell the profits of Swiss hotels, 
she is steadily losing ground in her trade with Switzerland. 
According to the British Minister's Report, out of 27,349 
foreign commercial travellers who visited Switzerland in 1902, 
only thirty-six represented English firms, the majority being 
Germans. English firms, it seems, still send price-lists pub- 
lished in English, with English weights, measures, and money, 
while the German houses have their catalogues printed in 
German, French, and Italian, with the prices given in francs. 
Furthermore, the English commercial traveller is seriously 
handicapped by his imperfect knowledge of foreign tongues. 
In other words, it is not “unfair competition” that has ousted 
British trade, but lack of intelligence and education. 


Important news bearing on the Rand labour question 
appeared in Wednesday's papers. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Winston Churchill recently stated that an experiment 
was going to be tried by the Robinson group of mines with a 
yiew to ascertaining how large a proportion of white could be 
profitably employed in association with coloured labourers. 
It is now stated on the authority of the Daily Chronicle's 
Johannesburg correspondent that the Mine Workers’ Associa- 
tion is recruiting a thousand natives a week from sources 
other than the East Coast, and is supplying groups other than 
the Robinson. Pressure has also been brought to bear on the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, and we read in 
the Standard of Wednesday that “in view of the repeated 
assertions that the Association does not do its utmost to 
obtain natives,” it will probably accede to the proposal 
to permit individual recruiting on the part of the mines 
anywhere in South Africa, the Transvaal and Portuguese 
territory excepted. According to the Daily Chronicle, the 
Native Labour Association has already yielded, in which case 
we may expect to see the native supply greatly augmented, 
and the soundness of Mr. Creswell’s contentions tested on a 
large and conclusive scale. 


The Court-Martial held at Portsmouth on the Captain and 
Navigating Lieutenant of the ‘Montagu’ was concluded on 
Monday afternoon. The Court found both officers guilty of 
the charge that “they did negligently or by default hazard, 
strand, and lose” their ship, and sentenced Captain Adair 
and Lieutenant Dathan to be severely reprimanded and dis- 
missed their ship. Lieutenant Dathan is further sentenced to 
forfeit two years’ seniority. The broad facts of the case were 
that while carrying out some experiments with wireless tele- 
graphy the ‘Montagu’ lost her way in the fog on the evening 
of May 29th, grounded on the Shutter Rock, Lundy Island, 
early the following morning, and after weeks of salvage opera- 
tions was abandoned as a total wreck, with a loss to the nation 
of some £1,500,000. The main line of the defence was that 
the orders under which Captain Adair was acting required 
him to proceed, in spite of the King’s Regulations bearing on 
such a situation as that created by the prevalence of fog in 
notoriously difficult waters. It was also urged that even if he 
was out in his reckoning, he was entitled to rely on the fog- 
signal at Lundy, which, as a matter of fact, proved ineffectual. 
Setting aside the technicalities which render it ‘difficult for a 
layman to follow the evidence, it is clear that the Court were 
unable to accept this view, and were further influenced in 
their finding by the Captain’s admission that he had not read 
the special sailing instructions for the Bristol Channel, and 
the fact that the Navigating Lieutenant had been allowed to 
leave the deck and was resting in his cabin when a sounding 
of only nineteen fathoms had been reported. We deal with 
the lessons of the case elsewhere: the verdict seems to have 
been inevitable, but it is impossible not to sympathise deeply 
with Captain Adair and Lieutenant Dathan, both officers with 
blameless records and of high repute in their profession. 


Last Saturday's Times contained a long letter from Mr. Hynd- 
man, in which he expatiated on his favourite topic that our 
administration of India was a “dead failure.” Between 1879 





and to-day, he says, there have been more and worse famines 
than have been known before in the long history of 
Hindustan. Only the Protected and Border States are not 
impoverished by our rule. We have allowed native irrigation 
works to decay, and expended vast sums on unproductive 
works of our own; we have arbitrarily increased the Land- 
tax; and the proceeds of this burdensome taxation go to 
maintain at extravagant salaries a host of alien and 
unnecessary officials. We would call attention to these state- 
ments, which have been repeated often enough, because of 
the admirable and convincing way in which Mr. Theodore 
Morison replied to them in the Times of Tuesday. He shows 
that the mortality for the famine of 1769 was ten millions, 
for that of 1876-78 five and three-quarter millions, and for 
that of 1899-1900 only one and a quarter millions, although 
the crop failure in the last case was the most extensive that 
has been known. Mr. Hyndman argued that the high death- 
rate was due to impoverishment from British rule; but in 
the Protected States, which ex hypothesi are not so im- 
poverished, the population in the last decade declined by 
5°47 per cent., while in British territory it rose 4°82 per cent. 
On the taxation question his exposure is equally effective. 
Reckoned in gold, the total land revenue has declined since 
1875, though it is now collected over a far larger area. 


The Board of Education have issued the Report of the 
Consultative Committee upon Higher Elementary Schools. 
The main question on which this large and representative 
Committee were asked to report was the nature and amouné 
of the higher instruction which should mark off such a school 
from the upper part of an ordinary public elementary school. 
The Report points out that such a scheme should provide educa- 
tion between the ages of twelve and fifteen for the brighter 
children who have previously attended a public elementary 
school, and that such teaching should aim at developing “a 
right attitude of mind in which interest makes for intelligence 
and intelligence for interest.” A good general education must 
come first, and the higher elementary school should develop 
it on fuller lines. There should be three main lines of develop- 
ment,—humanistic, scientific, and manual; and for girls, 
domestic. Physical training is also taken for granted, and it 
is recommended that, where possible, rifle-shooting should be 
encouraged. The Committee are not in favour of introducing 
technical subjects. They argue wisely that such instruction 
is trade instruction, and that in a higher elementary school 
what is wanted is the basis for any future specialisation. 


On Tuesday evening there was published in four bulky 
Blue-books the evidence on which the Report of the War 
Stores Commission was compiled. Looking through it, we 
are more than ever impressed by the width and thoroughness 
of the Commission’s inquiry. Among the documents included 
is a Report by the English accountants which contains many 
valuable suggestions for the reform of the present system in 
vogue at the War Office. But the most sensational disclosures 
are contained in the Report of the South African accountants 
and the evidence taken by the Special Commissioner in 
South Africa. The ways of the contractors are now patent to 
the world, and a very grimy picture it is which these papers 
give us. Weare enlightened as to what is meant by “local 
purchases,” and “ surpluses,” and “extra labour,” and all the 
other means by which the British nation was plundered. 
These gentlemen had the courage of their opinions, and 
instructed their agents to adopt the most barefaced methods 
of bribery, having apparently little regard either for the 
honour or the intelligence of those they dealt with. Accusa- 
tions are made against particular officers, but judging from the 
Report, the Commission does not seem to have set any very 
high value on the allegations of the contractors. One question 
every reader must ask. Is it impossible to bring these 
civilian offenders to justice ? Some have disappeared, against 
others there is insufficient evidence, and some actions, dis- 
graceful enough, are not technically fraudulent; but we can- 
not but believe that in many cases the criminal law might 
successfully be set in operation. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. 


» i struggle between France and the Papacy can, we 

think, have but one end ; but it may be sharper than 
is at present anticipated. A few Bishops, and a few—very 
few—of the statesmen who are now ruling France, speak 
hopefully of a compromise to be reached before Decem- 
ber 11th, when the Law of Separation comes into full 
effect ; and in this country, of course, compromise is always 
the permanent result expected out of any civil quarrel. 
Some of the present conditions, however, are new. The 
Papacy is ruled by a man who is not a diplomatist, who 
thinks it his conscientious duty to keep the Church inde- 
pendent of lay control, and who, it is probable, looks in 
the last resort for divine assistance. The Pope is not 
exactly a fanatic, but he is a resolute Churchman. He 
has been greatly affronted by the suppression of the Con- 
cordat, which he regards as a Treaty, without any negotia- 
tion with himself, and he looks upon those of the Curia 
who advise moderation as Laodiceans whose counsel may 
weaken the authority of the Church throughout the 
world. He wishes to warn Liberal Roman Catholics, who 
are threatening him in Spain and in some of the States 
of Spanish America, that the non possumus of the 
Papacy is a reality, and that the authorities of the 
Church are still ready to face poverty or martyrdom 
in defence of the claim of the spiritual power to the last word 
in all controversies with earthly States. Pius X. is a tight- 
ing man, and his opponents are fighting men also. They at 
heart resent his claims exceedingly. They know that they 
cannot rule France without resisting them; for if they 
submit, it is to the men of the other, or non-Republican, 
side that power will belong ; and with most of them their 
creed, or substitute for a creed, is laicism, which means the 
right of the community to do the best it can for itself by 
the light of reason alone. They will, we think, bear any- 
thing and risk anything, including a long ejection from 
power, rather than give way. Between ideas so irrecon- 
cilable and tempers so antipathetic speedy compromise is 
almost impossible, and before the end is reached we may 
see some extreme steps taken on either side. 

The effort of the Papacy will, of course, be to bring 
home to the masses of France in some dramatic way 
that an anti-religious Government has mastered France 
and is interfering with her religious liberty. The most 
effective method of doing this would be to lay France 
under interdict,—that is, to suspend all the offices of 
religion, including sacramental marriage and consecrated 
interment, indeed everything in which the priesthood act, 
except the grant of absolution in articulo mortis. But it 
seems to be agreed by all Roman Catholic authorities that 
the use of this tremendous weapon in modern times is 
inexpedient, that it may involve injury to innocent souls, 
and create a risk of secession from the true faith on tvo 
formidable a scale. 1t would not drive a Roman Catholic 
population into Protestantism, but it might into-devices 
such as Gallicanism, which the Papacy dreads almost more 
than heresy. It would be possible, however, without an 
interdict, and without endangering individual souls, to 
suspend public worship, and thus give a strong shock 
to the reverence of large classes of the community 
and to those habits which are to a community very 
much what clothes are to the individual. An interdict is 
impossible, but a strike of the priesthood is not beyond 
the range of imagination. Voters will be profoundly 
affected if the churches are not served, every enemy of 
the Republic would ally himself with the Church, and 
to Conservatives throughout the world France would 
appear to have become an ultra-Radical Power. On the 
other hand, the Republican Government, driven to bay, 
will strike back, and it might strike back hard. It has 
already been pointed out that even under the law as it 
stands the entire property of the Church will pass under 
sequestration to the State, which is quite capable of pro- 
hibiting pious collections, and thus reducing the entire 
priesthood to abject poverty. Frenchmen are not fonder 
than other people of subscribing,and would plead such a law 
as an unanswerable excuse for closing their purses. The laws 
which already provide for the laicising of education would 
be carried out with a strictness as yet not practised,—this 





is already threatened. The transmission of Peter's Peng 


to Rome would be prohibited, and possibly prj 
priests—might be placed, as suspect ‘pumas eed 
annoying surveillance. The current rumour that all pri 
liable to service as Reservists might be summoned ag 
standards is, we fancy, a menace employed only by the 
irresponsible. No Government with a gleam ‘of ‘se 
would introduce into the Army eleven thousand mieilen. 
aries devoted to inflaming its discontents. It is difficult 
to see how the Government could go farther than this 
No doubt agnosticism in France is a militant force, and 
the Terrorists went much further; but the temper of the 
age is opposed to persecution, and there is no alternatiyg 
creed in France the devotees of which would enjoy the 
sufferings of their enemies. There would be a cry for 
emancipation in the name, not of religion, but of liberty 
which would speedily prove irresistible. There are limits 
in our day to the strength of the civil power, even in 
France, where the worship of the State has been elevated 
almost into a religion. Still, even though limited, the 
struggle, if neither side yields, will be a fierce one; and 
neither is inclined to yield. 


Do we, then, conceive that in a struggle of this kind the 
State must inevitably win? Not exactly. If the contest 
lasts for many years, the protagonists will be changed, and 
both sides having suffered, each will be willing to give up 
something. Men will not live for ever without an avowed 
faith, and there is no evidence whatever that ave 
Frenchmen conceive that faith can mean anything else than 
acceptance of the usual teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘The pressure from the women of France will 
be very severe; the men themselves will feel something 
wanting in their lives, something to be available in 
emergencies ; and strong conscientious objections to what 
would be naturally a condition of religious war will be felt 
within the Vatican itself. It is, however, from the Papacy 
that overtures of submission must come. A monarchy 
cannot be sustained on a policy of non possumus. The 
people of France, by which we mean the voters of France, 
are not all agnostics, still less all pagans, but they are 
in great majority anti-clerics. They have been so for at 
least two hundred years, during which the reverence for 
the priesthood—as a priesthood armed with supernatural 
powers—has been steadily dying away. We think, too, 
that resentment against the claims of the Vatican as a 
foreign Power of mighty pretensions has gained a new 
foothold among the people, who seem very much inclined 
to ask, as the English | in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VIII., whence foreigners could derive any right 
to interfere with internal legislation. The elections to the 
Departmental Councils are just taking place, and the 
almost universal decision is’ to approve the Separation Law 
which the Vatican condemns. We look to it, therefore, 
that while the civil power will ultimately be compelled to 
acknowledge tliat all efforts to bayonet a ghost are a little 
ridiculous, the Papacy will emerge from the struggle 
with a blunted sword and with an immense loss, as 
happened after the French Revolution, of material 
resources. The Church will not be re-established ; it will 
depend more than it has ever yet done on the subscriptions 
of the faithful ; and it will have lost much of that corporate 
power which the Papacy of to-day inclines to exaggerate 
and to use. The Pope, though a man entitled to respect 
for his courage and for his devotion to conviction, has 
mistaken his era and the wishes of the French masses, 
who desire that the offices of the Church shall be performed 
in the ancient way, but who intend that, whether they 
are or not, the Government of France shall be guided and 
controlled by lay thought, lay aspirations, and lay men. 





THE TRANSVAAL AND NATAL. 


a” a speech on Monday at Charlestown the Natal 
Minister of Justice made a declaration of the 
greatest significance. He hoped, he said, that the amalga- 
mation of Natal and the Transvaal would soon be an 
accomplished fact. This is the first time that a responsible 
Minister in either Colony has declared himself on 4 
question which we have always held to be of the most 
immediate importance to the future of British South 
Africa. We are glad that the first proposal should have 





come from the smaller State, for in such schemes it is 
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maller States who show the most acute sensi- 
and are most easily wounded by any patronage. 

Three weeks ago, When the form of the new Transvaal 

Constitution was announced, we urged the British 

rty in the Transvaal to put amalgamation with Natal 
in the forefront of their programme. We welcome 
this proof that the question is being seriously considered, 
and we would again impress upon all who have the interests 

of South Africa at heart the duty of accepting what is a 

simple, and we believe a permanent, solution of several of 
its gravest problems. ; 

Natal is one of the smallest of autonomous Colonies, but 
few have a stronger individuality. She has been the 
theatre of two of the fiercest of our modern wars, and she 
has shown in these and other matters not only a true sense 
of Imperial solidarity, but a vigorous national life. But 
admirable though her achievements have been, she suffers 
from two serious misfortunes. Her territory is very small, 
alittle wedge shut in between the mountains and the sea, 
and it is mainly occupied by a dense native population. 
She has nine hundred thousand odd aborigines, well over 
a hundred thousand Asiatics, and only ninety-seven 
thousand Europeans,—about one-twelfth of the total. 
Moreover, she has no great field for expansion, for land 
for new settlement could only be secured by dispossessing 
existing native occupants. She is thus faced with one of 
the gravest problems possible to a State,—how to secure 
the safety of her whites in the midst of the native races 
which it is her duty to govern. Further, the matter has 
been complicated by the introduction at an earlier stage 
in her history of large numbers of Asiatics, who have 
settled up and down the country and have monopolised 
most of the petty trades. Economically and defensively 
Natal is therefore confronted with serious difficulties. 
With a population numbering only some eighteen thousand 
adult males, she has had to fight a six months’ 
war and put several thousands of troops in the 
field. It has cost her £600,000, which with her small 
area of taxation is a serious burden. It is enormously 
to her credit that up to now there has been no trace 
of panic; but with such a dark cloud around her she 
might be forgiven if she became impatient and lost her 
head. Her wealth, again, is largely pastoral and agri- 
cultural, and fluctuates with the vicissitudes of rural South 
Africa. She has no minerals save coal, and no established 
industries. Hitherto she has made a good income asa kind 
of forwarding agency for the Rand with her railways and 
harbour; but at any moment this source of revenue may 
cease if the Transvaal should decide that the Delagoa Bay 
line is more economical, and should retire from the 
existing Conventions. As she stands, therefore, Natal 
wants money for development, and has no means of getting 
it. To balance her Budgets she must continue her railway 
and Customs receipts at their present level, and there is no 
security for such continuance. Finally, she has a native 
problem which at any moment may entail war, and out of 
her eighteen thousand males she must provide an army 
to wage it. 

The Transvaal possesses many things which Natal 
has not got, and lacks a few things which she has. 
To her have fallen a large country full of unoccupied 
lands, great actual wealth and still greater poten- 
tialities, and the foundations of one of the two or 
three greatest industries in the world. She suffers 
mainly from a lack of men and from a bad position. 
Situated on the high veld, she has no means of 
access to the sea of her own, and must make elaborate 
arrangements with her neighbours. These, naturally, 
seek their own interest, so that there is a danger of 
perpetual friction under the present system, and the 
chance that by some agreement with Portugal she may 
specialise on one non-British port. Her exports and 
imports are far greater than all the rest of South Africa 
combined can show, but she has only a cumbrous and 
roundabout way of dealing with them. If the Transvaal 
prospers, this difficulty will increase rather than diminish. 
Again, she lacks British population. What she has is con- 
centrated in one industrial centre, and under the new Con- 
stitution is unable to use its power. Further, her British 
citizens are too much of one type, too exclusively town- 
dwellers, to provide that variety of classes which is necessary 
in a strong party and a strong nation. Union with Natal 


the § 
bilities, 





Durban Harbour since it has been deepened ranks probably 
third among the harbours of South Africa. From there to 
the Transvaal border it is a comparatively short and easy 
railway journey. After union the Transvaal could control 
her own road to the sea, and prevent those charges which 
increase the cost to the consumer and cripple enterprise 
without adding to her revenue. She would get a large 
number of British voters of the best type, who would turn 
the balance decisively under any Constitution on the side 
of British interests. Moreover, she would get farmers and 
pastoralists and sugar-growers and half-a-dozen elements 
which are lacking in her present one-sided political life. 
Natal would gain financial security, for the wealth of the 
Transvaal would: be used in her development, and. the 
traffic to the Rand would be ensured to her. The heavy 
debt of her war would be shared with a richer neighbour, 
and the danger of an outbreak would be lessened when all 
the forces of the northern Colony could be called out to 
help in its a And there is one further point 
which we would emphasise without any reflection upon 
Natal. A small people must perforce take limited views. 
Now Natal is a small people with immense problems, and 
we should be more confident of their wise settlement if 
they were entrusted to a larger organisation, which may be 
assumed, because of its greater size, to have more balance 
and perspective. 

The old argument against the scheme—that since every 
unit counts in a Federation, every separate British unit 
must be cherished in view of a coming federated South 
Africa—has lost much of its force. It was assumed when 
it was first used that the Transvaal would be predominantly 
British ; but since that hope has failed, it is wiser to have 
one strong and reliable unit than one weak and one 
doubtful one. Cape Colony may object, but only on the 
ground that she will thereby lose the Rand traffic,— 
an event which is likely to happen in any case. We 
cannot believe that among the British Colonists of the 
Transvaal and Natal there will be any serious oppo- 
sition, if they can once be made to understand clearly 
their own interests. The Boers will, of course, protest ; 
but we do not see that they can have much to say. The 
annexation of Natal was an old desire of President 
Kruger’s, and the amalgamation should delight all good 
Transvaalers, as increasing the prestige of their country. 
There was a great outcry from the Boer leaders when 
Utrecht and Vryheid were added to Natal after the war. 
They cannot surely complain if they get these provinces 
back with interest. It will undoubtedly increase the 
British voting population, but then Mr. Smuts and Mr. 
Botha have declared of late that they accept a British, but 
deprecate a Rand, majority. The Natal voters will, at 
any rate, have no taint of the Rand. To our mind, the 
only real argument against an amalgamation is that thereby 
a distinctive national life goes out of existence. But in 
this case no such nationality is destroyed, for the two units 
by themselves are imperfect, whereas in union they would 
supplement and counteract each other's defects. 





THE LOSS OF H.MS. ‘MONTAGU.’ 


[* is possible to approve the finding of the Court- 
7 Martial which has been inquiring into the loss of the 
‘Montagu’ without withholding sympathy from the two 
officers chiefly concerned. The Court, after a long and 
careful examination of the facts, has found that Captain 
Adair and Lieutenant Dathan, the navigating officer, * did 
negligently or by default hazard, strand, and lose” one of 
the finest battleships in the Navy. Captain Adair is 
sentenced to be dismissed his ship and severely reprimanded, 
and Lieutenant Dathan to be dismissed his ship and 
severely reprimanded, and further to lose two years’ 
seniority. Both sentences are severe, and fall with 
emphasised force on two officers whose record hitherto 
had been excellent, and who belonged to a ship with a high 
reputation for efficiency and discipline. Captain Adair, 
indeed, is one of the most distinguished gunnery officers in 
the Navy, and on the very night on which his ship went 
ashore he was conducting some important and difficult 
experiments in wireless telegraphy. But the Court has 
found that it was by his negligence that the ‘ Montagu’ 
was lost, and that being so, he pays the heavy penalty 


would give her precisely those elements that she lacks. | exacted by the Service to which he belongs. 
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The story of the stranding of the ‘ Montagu,’ 
although confused to the landsman’s’ eye by a thousand 
technicalities, is in essentials perfectly clear. On the 
evening of May 29th, when engaged on a series of experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy, Captain Adair took his ship 
from its anchorage off Lundy Island some miles in the 
direction of the Scilly Isles, the purpose of his experiment 
being to ascertain at what distance wireless messages could 
be transmitted to and from the Scillies. Having made his 
experiment, he put about and steamed in the direction of 
Lundy, holding himself imperatively bound, as he urged, 
to return to his Lundy anchorage in obedience to the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. Unhappily, the caleu- 
lations made as to the bearings of the ‘Montagu’ when 
she started to return to Lundy were incorrect. Before she 
was finally put about, she had been stopped, turned, and 
stopped again at intervals, with the result that, owing 
ssibly to the set of the tide, possibly to the wind, or 
th, & navigating officer was seriously out of his 
reckoning. The night was thick, and became gradually 
thicker; but Captain Adair held on his course, deciding 
that it was his duty to do so rather than to anchor and 
wait for clearer weather. Soundings were taken every 
half-hour ; suddenly the Jead gave nineteen fathoms instead 
of the expected thirty,and in afew seconds the ‘ Montagu’ 
was aground on Shutter Point, in a position from which 
more than two months’ salvage work has failed to move her. 

When the inevitable question, ‘Who is to blame?” 
arises, it is possible to urge in defence an argument which 
up to a point is convincing enough. Captain Adair's orders 
were to return to his anchorage at Lundy. He was obeying 
his orders. He had not been ordered to anchor if he found 
himself in a fog; it was open to him to conclude, since 
he knew that the “wireless” experiments in which 
he was engaged were extremely important, that they 


depended for their success on the exact carrying 
out of his orders. The Court drew his attention to 


Article 977 of the King’s Regulations, which states that 
“the captain is to exercise a very careful discretion 
before endeavouring to make unlighted or dangerous 
land, or to get into or close to difficult, unlighted ports 
during darkness. Except in cases of emergency or other 
necessity, he should consider whether, instead, the 
service he is employed upon will not be more certainly 
performed by standing-off until daylight.” Captain 
Adair’s reply was that he considered it imperative for him 
to proceed. So far, the defence can be argued to be good. 
But evidently the Court thought that it could not be 
upheld further. Whether or not the service on which 
Captain Adair was engaged could be “ more certainly per- 
formed” by standing-off and anchoring in the fog, one 
point was clear,—that he was steaming, in difficult 
and dangerous waters, towards land which the fog 
had rendered practically unlighted, and that in those 
circumstances it was his duty, and that of his navigating 
officer, to take every conceivable precaution for the ship’s 
safety. By Article 975 of the Regulations it is laid down 
that “ whenever the ship is approaching the land or any 
shoals, the captain is to take care that the navigating 
officer keeps a good look-out upon deck, and that deep-sea 
soundings are always taken in good time and continued 
until the safety of the ship’s position is ascertained and 
secured.” If Captain Adair did not ignore that Regula- 
tion, at least he did not act upon it. The ‘Montagu’ was 
approaching a dangerous island, but the navigating officer 
was allowed to go below to rest. True, he had not had 
his clothes off the night before, and very likely he would 
not have been able to prevent or to mitigate the accident 
had he been on deck when the lead gave nineteen fathoms ; 
still, the risks run were not less because the navigating 
officer was tired, and it is at least unquestionable that the 
safety of the ship’s position had not been secured. Again, 
in the special directions in the Pilot-book, dealing with 
navigation in the Bristol Channel, in which the tides and 
currents are particularly strong and dangerous, the caution 
is given that in approaching Lundy Island in thick weather 
soundings should be taken perpetually. Captain Adair 
admitted in his evidence that he had not studied these 
Pilot-book directions. But if soundings had been taken 
continually, instead of only every half-hour, there would 
have been an earlier warning that the ship was running 
into shoal water. As it was, the warning did not come 
until the ship was almost on the rocks, 
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Yet even so, and even granting that, wi 
event, we can all see what the pr vd of eae con the 
might have done or left undone on that unlucky day, the 
avenues of valuable inquiry suggested are by no = 
exhausted. It will be argued, for instance, by thees wit 
object to naval officers being turned into « jdcks-of-al. 
trades,” that in these days, and under the present system 
of naval education and training, an officer has tno waa 
to do. He cannot, they will argue, for example ‘ey 
thoroughly efficient navigator if he is required also to be 
an efficient engineer. We do not propose to reargue that 
point here, though we may state that we are inclined 
to favour, under certain reservations, interchangeabilit 
of officers’ duties. But it would clearly be unwise { 
neglect careful study of the conditions under which Captain 
Adair himself was working on the night of May 29th 
How was he engaged during the hours preceding the 
disaster? The evidence on this point is instructive 
Lieutenant Harvey said that “throughout the day on 
May 29th Captain Adair was very frequently in the 
wireless room, especially during the latter part of the 
programme. He was there almost entirely from 8 pm 
to about a quarter to 11 o'clock.” He would not, then. 
the witness admitted, have very considerable opportunities 
during that period of paying attention to the course of 
the ship. In other words, Captain Adair's very zeal for 
his new work was his undoing. If he had been less enter. 
prising or less energetic in his devotion to his “ wireless” 
experiments, he might not have neglected the apparently 
simple, and perhaps humdrum, task of careful navigation. 
As it was, he was required to do new work, while at the 
same time he was responsible for the full carrying out of 
his old work. We do not say it was impossible, but it 
was certainly improbable, that the new work could be 
successfully carried out without dangerously affecting the 
efficiency of the old. Is it wise, when you mean to put 
into the power of a single brain a million pounds’ worth 
of steel and the lives of a thousand men, to risk even 
momentary desertion of the tried paths of seamanship for 
important scientific experiments ? 

For, it must be remembered, the responsibility of 
executive officers in modern naval work and warfare does 
not diminish, nor does it remain stationary. It increases 
with every ton added to the battleship and every mile 
added to the range of the gun. The officer in command 
of a battleship of the ‘Dreadnought’ class of to-day has 
an infinitely greater responsibility than the officers who bom- 
barded Alexandria. It was not possible twenty years ago for 
a single Captain to lose a million and a half of the nation’s 
money, perhaps to alter the balance of power in Europe. 
To-day that possibility, unparalleled in any other pro- 
fession, lies before every naval Captain. The sense of that 
tremendous responsibility is emphasised by the knowledge, 
properly and rightly instilled into the youngest Midship- 
man, that failure will be swiftly and terribly punished. 
But if the punishment is to remain unalterable, there 
comes a point when it would be unwise that the responsi- 
bility should be increased. A simple strain in one direc- 
tion, however strong, can be met by strong strain in the 
other direction. But when the strain becomes complicated, 
and more complicated still, the breaking-point may occur 
at an ever-increasing number of places. That there is a 
danger of unduly complicating the strain is the chief 
lesson to be learnt from the loss of the ‘ Montagu.’ 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS CAUSES. 


HE Times of Thursday week contained a very 
interesting article, “ From a Correspondent,” on the 
unemployed. The writer’s description of the question as 
“an economic problem of great complexity,” and a malady 
which “impulsive treatment with salves and plasters is 
more likely to aggravate than to remedy,” we can accept 
unreservedly. His analysis of unemployment is excellent. 
It is “lack of sufficient work to keep all the workers 
employed.” From the term thus limited must be excluded 
those who are out of work through sickness, or accident, or 
the normal fluctuations of trade. These fluctuations are 
inevitable. ‘They are primarily caused by the ‘act of 
God,’ or by the discoveries and inventions of man, to which 
no bounds can be set”; and “we must be content to meet 
them by remedial agencies.” But in recent years the 
character of unemployment has changed. It has become 
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continuous instead of occasional. There are more people 
at of work, and they have less prospect of getting work. 

X comparison of the Census of 1881 with that of 1901 
he that the proportion of unoccupied to occupied 
is higher, and that in the Saag class there 

are more adults. A still more striking change has taken 

Jace in the character of the work done by those who 
are employed. The productive workers—the workers 
gho live by the production of useful things—become less 
and less numerous in comparison with the non-pro- 
ductive workers—those, that is, who live by render- 

“services.” There are fewer people engaged in 
‘culture than there were in 1881, and only about 
the same number engaged in textile manufactures. In 
the unproductive occupations, on the other hand, “every 
up, except domestic service, shows a large, while several 
show an enormous, increase. .... . Trade and transport 
have replaced productive industry, particularly transport.” 
But the demand for this particular kind of labour has a 
very unfortunate effect on those to whom it appeals. It 
makes them unskilled, and consequently casual, labourers. 
The root cause of this state of things “ is the system of 
free imports, which fosters trade and transport, combined 
with restricted foreign markets, which discourage pro- 
ductive industry.” Englishmen have less to make because 
the foreigner makes so much for them. A disproportionate 
amount of time and energy is devoted to carrying about 
the things which the foreigner sends to them. 

The first observation that presents itself on this 
picture is that the writer has not accurately read the moral 
of the figures which he so honestly sets out. Government 
(general and local), he tells us, shows an increase of ninety 
per cent. in those engaged in it ; defence of fifty-seven per 
cent.; professions of forty-five per cent. ; drapers and some 
other dealers of seventy-three per cent.; gas, water, and 
sanitary service of a hundred and seventy per cent. But 
no system of Tariff Reform that we can think of would 
lessen the demand for clerks and inspectors, for soldiers 
and sailors, for doctors and lawyers, for those engaged in 
the retail sale of goods wherever manufactured, for 
the provision and maintenance of light, of water, 
of improved sanitary arrangements. These things are 
the natural products or accompaniments of a civilisa- 
tion which is daily growing more exacting, and 
consequently more costly. Nor can we see that the 
increase—a hundred per cent.—in clerks would have 
been less if foreign goods had been kept out of the 
English market. The clerk is mainly concerned with the 
distribution of goods, and no change which did not lessen 
this distribution would appreciably lessen the numbers 
engaged in it. Wedo not understand, however, that the 
Tariff Reformer professes to lessen the number of useful 
things in the country. His object is to ensure that they 
shall be made as well as used at home. No doubt if the 
effect of Tariff Reform were to make these useful things 
dearer there would be less demand for clerks to distribute 
them. But the contention of the Tariff Reformer is that 
no material increase in the cost of living would follow upon 
theadoption of his system; and if this proved true, the cost 
of distribution and the need for distributors would be un- 
changed. The same thing may be said of the growth in 
railwaymen, carmen, and carriers. Their relation to what 
they carry does not begin until the goods are lying on 
English soil, and whether they are transported, say to 
London, from an English port or from an English manu- 
facturing town would make little difference in the end. But 
how about dockers? he increase in their numbers is 
one hundred and thirty-four per cent., and they are 
largely concerned with the unloading of goods coming 
from abroad. If we grew or made everything at home 
this particular industry would come to an end, and those 
engaged in it would be set free for productive work. But 
there is room for doubt even here. The Tariff Reformer 
8 commonly a preferential-duties man, and he looks 
forward to large shipments of corn and raw materials 
from the Colonies to take the place of thos. which now 
come to us from foreign countries. These will need 
unloading just as much as the foreign goods. 

_ The correspondent of the Times assumes that the exclu- 
sion of foreign goods would increase the volume of 
English productive industry. Possibly, if the duties on 
foreign goods were high enough to make an appreciable 
difference in the cost, they might have this effect. But 





it is exceedingly rash to take this for granted. A large 
rise in the price of whole classes of articles would in many 
cases greatly reduce the demand for them. Or it might 
tte impossible, in the existing conditions of English 
abour, to make them at home for the price at which the 
foreigner is willing to sell them, and then the consumer 
would be inconvenienced with no compensating benefit to 
the English producer. He might, indeed, be even the 
worse for the very change devised for his advantage. 
Besides losing the distributing trade which foreign im- 
portations had brought us, we might lose the production 
rendered necessary by the exports which now balance the 
imports. The equilibrium of trade is a very delicate 
thing, and we ought to be very sure of our ground 
before we venture upon changes in a direction in which 
prophecy is so uncertain. Even if, like the writer in the 
Times, we put our finger on what seems a weak place in 
our system, how can we feel sure that its removal might 
not displace some piece of machinery of the importance 
and action of which we are quite ignorant? Tariff 
Reformers may possibly remember that they have not 
yet made their choice between the two alternative results 
of the levying of duties for other than revenue purposes. 
Are they to keep out foreign goods, and thus make work 
for the English producer? Or are they to bring in a 
large revenue from the importation of foreign goods? In 
the latter case the English producer will derive no benefit 
from them. In the former case the benefit may be 
neutralised by some unforeseen loss. 

Education has so often been recommended as the uni- 
versal cure for all the evils to which man is heir that we 
do not wonder that to a Tariff Reformer it seems idle 
to preach it once more. And yet the letter from the 
Warden of New College in Tuesday’s Times, and Dr. 
Macnamara’s on Wednesday, do seem to bear very closely 
on the question of the unemployed. What is it that does 
most to swell the numbers of this undesirable class? The 
indifference alike of the parent and of the child to any 
preparation other than that which the elementary school 
affords for the business of life. The boy leaves school at 
fourteen and at once becomes a wage-earner. But to bea 
wage-earner at that age commonly means that he gets 
employment as a messenger or as an errand-boy, or that 
he goes out with a van. These occupations, no doubt, 
bring in a few shillings a week, but they lead to nothing 
better. By and by the boy asks for a rise of wages and gets 
a dismissal instead. For the particular purpose for which 
he is wanted he is worth no more at eighteen than he was 
at fifteen, and there is a fresh generation of boys just 
leaving school who are ready to fill his place. This is 
especially the case in London, where there is no great 
industry tending to draw to itself all the available 
working power in the district. Dr. Macnamara tells 
us that a strong Committee of which he is chairman 
has for some time past been considering how to “ spread 
again among the operative classes the knowledge of 
handicraft, and to revive under modern conditions a 
national system of apprenticeship.” Recommendations 
concurred in by Sir Horace Plunkett and Sir Henry Craik, 
and commanding the strong support of the Labour 
Members on the Committee, are not likely to be wanting 
in practical value. It is, we admit, but a commonplace 
substitute for a return to Protection. But it has the 
advantage over the larger proposal that it does not put in 
peril the complicated network of English trade or revolu- 
tionise the course of English policy for two generations. 
The very considerations which make Dr. Macnamara’s 
suggestion look prosaic by the side of the other do at 
least make its adoption the safer course of the two. 





AUSTRALIAN NAVAL DEFENCE. 


Sa Report which the Imperial Defence Committee 

have made on the naval defence of Australia has not 
been officially published in this country, but it has been 
presented to the Federal House of Representatives, and 
cabled summaries enable us to follow the drift of it. It 
dismisses the scheme of Captain Creswell for the up- 
building of a local Australian Navy, and in its place lays 
down elaborate provisions for the extension of the local 
land forces and the garrisoning of forts which are to be 
a defence against stray invaders. We are not surprised 
that the Australian Press with scarcely an exception has 
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protested against the decision. A Navy for herself is a very 
old and most commendable policy in Australia. There is 
in some of the States a small local force of Naval Militia, 
with a torpedo-boat or two, and there is, of course, the 
annual contribution of £200,000 to the cost of the British 
Navy. But Australia no more than any other Colony likes 
to pay money and have no say in its expenditure, and she 
naturally wishes some autonomy in her defence. An 
independent Navy is out of the question, but she might at 
least, she has argued, be allowed to create a “ second line ” 
of naval defence. Captain Creswell, the present Director 
of Naval Forces under the Commonwealth, first broached 
the scheme in the South Australian Parliamentary Report 
for 1897. In the same year Mr. Kingston brought it before 
the Conference of Premiers in London, and ever since it has 
been one of the popular commonplaces of Australian policy. 
Captain Creswell’s latest scheme, on which the Imperial 
Defence Committee have reported, is for the provision over 
a space of seven years of three cruiser destroyers, sixteen 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and fifteen torpedo-boats, first and 
second class. ‘The total cost of this flotilla is estimated at 
£2,300,000, with an annual sum of £120,000 to provide 
for upkeep and additions to the personnel. Its purpose 
we may define in his own words. It is to be regarded 
as “a defence not designed as a force for action against 
hostile fleets or squadrons, which is the province of the 
Imperial Fleet, but as a line necessary to us within the 
defence line of the Imperial Fleet,—a purely defensive 
line that will give security to our naval bases, populous 
centres, principal ports, and commerce.” This new force 
would be supplementary to any Imperial force in these 
waters; and further, would, like the Australian land con- 
tingents, be available for the defence of the Empire in any 
part of the globe. 

Obviously such a scheme has two aspects,—the strategic 
and the political. The experts of the Defence Committee 
were concerned only with the first, and not unnaturally 
they had much to say in disparagement. Unless they are 
misreported, we do not understand the point of their 
insistence upon forts as a means of repelling any invading 
cruisers which should have escaped the British Fleet. 
The real argument of the experts—and it is a very 
strong one—is not that forts can do the work of a local 
Navy, but that if our Fleet remains unbeaten there will 
be no work to be done, and if it is beaten neither fort 
nor flotilla will make much difference to the result. Unless 
the defence line of the Fleet is broken, the local Navy will 
not have to be called into play to protect the bases and 
harbours. Now the inhabited coast-line of Australia is 
some four thousand miles long, and it will be very difficult 
for a stray enemy’s cruiser to do any serious damage to the 
twelve or fifteen ports along it. Besides, even if the 
enemy should detach a cruiser or two for the purpose of 
damaging the Australian seaboard, there is no reason why 
the Imperial Fleet should not undertake the task of 
following and preventing them. As the Times points out, 
this was the pledge given by the Admiralty to the Food 
Supply Commission. Further, the experts argue, it is 
the first condition of naval efficiency that the strategic 
control shall remain undivided and centralised. If we 
decentralise command we shall have a grievous wastage 
of energy with little result. The chief Australian 
contention, so far as we can gather, is that the Defence 
Committee are wrong in saying that the nearest foreign naval 
base is four thousand miles distant, since they forget the 
preparations of Germany at Simpsonshafen, of France at 
Noumea, and of America at Tutuila. But the experts may 
reply that a naval base is nothing without a naval force, and 
that if the force is there it is the business of the Imperial 
Fleet to checkmnate it. In the last resort the Australian 
argument on the strategical side comes to this: ‘“ Some 
invading cruisers may get through and do a lot of damage 
to our harbours and shipping. Why not allow us to take 
our own means of preventing this contingency?” To this 
the experts reply: “The contingency will not happen; if 
it does, the Imperial Fleet can deal with it; and it is 
waste of money and time for you to take on yourself a 
burden which belongs to some one else.” Strategically, 
we admit that there is a good deal in the experts’ 
argument, but we think that there is also some- 
thing in Australia’s. Even assuming that her Navy 


did nothing more, it would at least provide a valuable 
reserve of men. 


gr 
On the other side—the political—we think 

said before in these par that the pride havg 
very strong. We-desire to see our Colonies = 
independent nations, and national strength iavets erful 
capacity for self-defence. No vigorous race likes te as 4 
that it is dependent for its security on the efforts of - 
people. A contribution to the Imperial Navy Pid = 
meet the difficulty, or in any way satisfy national ride 
Australia wishes to take a hand directly in the wah & 
make provision for the training of her own people to the 
naval profession. She argues rightly on the analo f 
her land forces. Had the only soldiers in Australia 4. 
British Regulars, where would the Colonial contingents . 
the Boer War have come from? Such a local Navy at the 
start may be of little use, and may cost the country mo 
than it is worth; but after all, it is Australia that vil 
be paying for it, and if it is of little use it will be no 
handicap. A local Fleet would not take one ship from the 
strength of the Imperial Navy. In time it would improve 
both in size and quality, until it became a valuable auxiliary, 
and paved the way for some joint system of defence, paid for 
and directed, not by Britain alone, but by all parts of 
the Empire. We think that, whatever the strategical 
objections, granted the existence of this desire op 
Australia’s part to take an active share in her own 
defence, it is the duty of the Mother-country to encourage 
rather than throw cold water upon it. Imperial unity, as 
we have always maintained, depends upon the unfettered 
growth of Colonial nationalism. A corporate feeling 
throughout the Empire can only arise out of the prosperity 
and vigour of the separate parts. Imperial defence may, 
in the long run, be managed by an Imperial Executive, 
and paid for by funds contributed by the whole Empire, 
But till that time comes it is right to encourage every 
attempt on the part of a daughter-nation to take upa share 
of the burden for herself. The ultimate consolidation will 
be aided rather than hindered by the rise of the parts to 
a higher level of public duty. 








SILENT OPINIONS. 

—* opinions play a great part in the anatomy of 
hb) character. If we want to know what aman is we must 
consider not so much what he says—however sincere he may 
be—as what he is inclined to think. These mental inclinations 
are born with a man, or, at least, are the outcome of very early 
environment. They point more surely than any other 
peculiarity to the rock whence he was hewn, and the 
experience of life has little effect upon them. A man taxed 
with his silent opinions is apt to disown them. A mental 
inclination turned into an axiom always looks like a silly 
generalisation. Asa rule, however, it is not difficult to find 
out what they are, for it is upon their silent opinions that men 
act. They lie at the root of political and social differences, 
and continually determine conduct both in public and private 
life. 

For instance, there is a silent opinion still held by a great 
many persons that only those born to a certain position in life 
ougbt ever to bear rule, and that all those so born have some 
sort of claim to authority. Those who inwardly incline to 
the opinion would -not for a moment deny that a given 
officer from the ranks, or a successful Civil official who 
began life at a Board-school, has a right to his post, or 
does not fill it well. Their tacit opinion does not destroy 
their power of weighing evidence, but it greatly influences 
their attitude towards their fellow-creatures and towards life. 
There are certain of the nobler qualities which they hardly 
expect in those below them, and the absence of which they 
immediately forgive. They ignore the common claim to 
condemnation, and accord to the majority only the miserable 
birthright of excuse. On the other hand, their mental 
inclination very often makes them peculiarly kind and con- 
siderate. If ruling comes in their way, they are diligent 
in the work, for which they believe that they have an inborn 
aptitude, and their cheerful confidence helps them to do it 
well. But even supposing that circumstances have set them 
over no one, their silent opinion makes them feel that they 
stand upon another than the common platform. The peculiar 
sense of duty which this feeling creates in good people pre- 
cludes in the highest class that complete indifference to one’s 





neighbour which is the bane and boast of certain portions 
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nglish society. Among women, at least, this silent 
inion may be a source of good. They are at home among 

+ those of inferior civilisation, as the mother of a family is 

at home among all children. They are perfectly ready to 

reprove OF console, and count it a privilege to offer sympathy 
and succour. 

Again, there is an exactly opposite silent opinion held by 
many persons that all social distinctions .are artificial,— 
imaginary demarcations, like the Equator and the lines of 
latitude and longitude, invented for convenience. They are 
inclined to think that all real differences are differences of 
character, and all other differences those of environment and 
circumstance. For the most part they neither refuse to 
accept nor to give the deference usually accorded to rank. 
They do not wish to be thought snobs, nor yet Socialists, and 
they have not the least desire to protest against the existing 
order of things. Asa rule they do not feel towards the mass 
of men half so much affection as those who regard themselves 
as providentially set over them. We all like our children 
better than our brothers and sisters. Nevertheless, there is an 
intimacy and a form of sympathy untinged with pity or 
indulgence that are seldom possible except between contem- 
poraries. They know most about their fellow-creatures who 
inwardly feel themselves to be on the same level with 
them, and are not inclined to make a virtue of submission, nor 
asin of independence. Men are most often justly judged 
by their equals. 

Perhaps the most silent of all silent opinions are those 
held by many persons about literature and the arts, which, 
while not confined to uninstructed persons, are the outcome 
of invincible ignorance. There are still men and women who 
in their heart of hearts regard literature as something 
invented to instruct boys, amuse men, and make a living for 
ill-mannered people with long hair. The odd thing about 
these ignorant persons is that they have very often learned a 
good deal. They have made answers on examination papers— 
and made them in good faith—which would appear to prove 
their knowledge of what literature has stood for in the forma- 
tion of national character and of universal history; but they 
still regard letters in the light of a lesson or a pastime, and no 
more. Of course, nothing would induce them to admit all 
this. It is not a thing that can be openly admitted nowadays. 
They pay their conventional verbal homage to the great names 
of the past, and make their social obeisance or act of con- 
descension to any one whose greatness they are credibly 
assured of in the present. They do not necessarily belong 
to any particular section of society. They may be soldiers 
or shopkeepers, Dukes or stockbrokers,—they all show the 
same bent of mind. A like silent opinion on the subject 

of the arts is, oddly enough, to be found not only among 
educated but among intellectual people. There are 
numbers of intellectual men who take a deep delight in 
literature to whom pictures are of the nature of pretty 
furniture and music an agreeable noise. Not only are 
they silent about their views, they are very often deceitful 
about them—but real artists find them out. They do not, 
of course, feel any reasoned conviction that their instinctive 
opinion is the right one. They are too well aware of what 
great men have said about the arts to believe in their hearts 
that they are insignificant. But for all that, their pleasure 
in looking at pictures is analogous to that which many women 
take in looking at shops, and their appreciation of music 
approaches no nearer to that of the humblest musician 
than a baby’s delight in jingle approaches to the sense of 
enchantment created in the minds of mature men by a 
recognition of poetic inspiration. 

Most men have some silent opinions about women, and 
most women about men. There are certain types of face, 
certain kinds of manner, certain methods of expression even, 
for which many men and women are utterly condemned in the 
minds of some of their brothers and sisters. A disposition 
to dislike certain types of face is at times so strong as to 
suggest a previous existence. We do not openly say that all 
women with such-and-such eyebrows are bard-hearted, or that 
& man must be a charlatan if the colour of his eyes and hair con- 
tradict one another; but we act continually upon notions hardly 
less unreasonable. Educated men with small vocabularies, 
for instance, are divided as a rule by clever women into fools 
by birth and self-made fools, according to whether their want 
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of equipment be ascribed to nature or to affectation. To the 
first they are indifferent ; to the latter they have almost always 
& more or less active dislike. Such men are often able, a fact 
their own sex invariably recognise. The man whose words are 
few and ill-chosen may be a man of prompt and reasoned 
action, who, having been brought up among the silent wise or 
the garrulous silly, deprecates the waste of pains occasioned 
by the game of talk. All mental athletics bore him just as 
physical athletics bore others. In the same way, the fact that 
a man pretends to know no more words than a savage may be 
a matter of awkward though genuine humility—a fear of pre- 
tending to a culture he does not possess—or an act of super- 
ficial conformity to a passing fashion among a small set. It 
may have no more to do with his real mind than an ugly 
figure or an ill-cut coat. Circumstances will sometimes con- 
vince even a clever woman of these facts so far as a given man 
is concerned, but she will never alter her silent opinion as to 
the generality. 

Clever women are very hard on the men they imagine to be 
fools. Able men, on the other hand, are not at all bard on 
women they know to be stupid. Where youth and beauty are 
concerned the fact is easily understood ; but youth and beauty 
by no means explain the whole of this phenomenon. Many 
men are inclined to think that the kind of mental power in 
women which we colloquially call “ brains” exists in inverse 
ratio to their common-sense, and serves only to carry them 
with fatiguing rapidity through verbal fallacies to a false 
conclusion. 

Is it the duty of the rational man to bring all his silent 
opinions to the bar of reason, and endeavour to root them out 
if they cannot stand a strict examination? We think not. 
It is only when silent opinions cease to be silent and partake 
of the nature of propaganda that they do harm. Tyrannies 
and revolutions, cruel prejudices and retrograde conclusions, 
may all owe their origin to unreasonable mental proclivities 
incontinently expressed ; but the man who wrestles too hard to 
straighten his natural bent of mind is likely to destroy his 
efficiency, and the woman who is too anxious to avoid the 
guide of prejudice will almost certainly injure her faculty for 
intuition. To a great extent we must be content to take 
people as we find them—including ourselves, 





THE ROMANCE OF EXCAVATION. 
HILE the explorers are busy around tombs and rubbish- 
heaps, happy if they can, like Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt at Oxyrhynchus, recover stray and fragmentary leaves of 
ancient writers, it is curious to reflect that there exists in all 
completeness an ancient city, well-nigh untouched by the 
excavator, and waiting only for the spade and the necessary 
millionaire. In excavating an Egyptian tomb there is always 
the ipossibility that its occupant, and the friends who laid 
him there, knew no Greek nor Latin, and consequently the 
chances are against its containing papyri in either one of those 
languages; and there is, moreover, always the risk that the 
tomb has been opened before, and its contents rifled. But the 
city of which mention is now made has never been exposed to 
plunder by ignorant hands, and its inhabitants did know 

Latin, and most of them Greek. It is Herculaneum. 

Most people imagine that this city, buried by the eruption 
of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., has been as carefully and completely 
excavated as its neighbour Pompeii; but this is not so. It 
lies nearer to Naples, and its site was the sooner covered with 
houses. Two or more villages now stand above it, or rather 
above the hardened mud seventy feet below which sleeps the 
little Graeco-Samnite town. When the curiosity of the 
eighteenth century started to explore and to dig through this 
mud, houses were already in existence above the trenches and 
tunnels then cut, and the excavators had to go with caution, 
and eventually to be contented with a very partial execution 
of their task. Indeed, one corner merely of the city was dug 
out, and then the matter was left for want of funds and for 
fear of trouble with the owners of the soil above. Little was 
done in the nineteenth century ; and while excavation has been 
busy in other parts of the classical lands, and its neighbour, 
more happily situated for the explorer, has been revealed in 
its entirety, nothing has been added to the knowledge of 
Hereulaneum. What little has been discovered of this town 
suggests, and all but proves, that its contents waiting quietly 
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below the mud are of a far more valuable character than were 
those of Pompeii. 

In the first place, the nature of the destruction was different 
at the two spots. On Pompeii fell a shower of hot ashes that 
quickly burnt up anything so inflammable as parchment or 
papyrus. Herculaneum was not so much smothered as over- 
flowed by wave on wave of mud that preserved things by 
covering them up before cinders and scoriae had time to set 
anything alight. The town itself was inhabited, there is reason 
to believe, by a more cultivated class of people than the 
pleasure-seekers of Pompeii, whose one anxiety, as their 
inscriptions prove, was that gladiators might be many and 
sport good. ‘The paintings and sculptures that have been 
recovered from Herculaneum are of greater artistic value ; 
and, to put the matter beyond question, while Pompeii has not 
yielded a single manuscript, the one house in Herculaneum 
that has been thoroughly explored contained numerous rolls 
of papyri. Unfortunately, the house belonged to a man 
who specialised in Epicurean philosophy, for the rolls were 
all works by philosophers of this school. Most of these have 
been deciphered and copied; some were published by the 
Clarendon Press about the year 1824; some, for all we know, 
may still be undeciphered. After all, there is a limit to the 
demand for the Philosophy of the Garden. But the houses in 
Herculaneum are numerous, and it is against all reason to 
suppose that they were all inhabited by students of Epicurus 
and his doctrines. It is equally against reason to suppose 
that there was only one reading man in the whole town. Other 
interests and branches of literature must have had their 
representatives; the libraries would be various, dealing with 
every kind of subject. Where the one house excavated has 
preserved its books, it is unlikely that in the others they 
would have been destroyed, and what they may contain is 
tantalising to think on,—possibly almost the whole literature 
of antiquity. By the year 79 A.D. the ancient world had 
produced its writers of genius, with the exception of Tacitus 
and Lucian. Their works are later, but with that exception 
there need be no limit to the imagination in picturing the 
sontents of Herculaneum. Under the mud waves there may 
lie the lyric poets of Greece, whose loss makes, perhaps, the 
worst gap in all ancient literature. Sappho, Alcaeus, 
Simonides, the critics speak of them, but they are hardly 
more than names. There also may be the lost writers of 
tragedy, such as Phrynichus, whose songs, so Aristophanes 
tells us, the veterans of Marathon hummed as they went 
through the streets at night, and of the Old Comedy, 
the rivals of Aristophanes himself, Cratinus and Ameipsias. 
There, too, may lie the writers of the New Comedy, 
whose loss the ancient critics would have accounted 
as the worst we huve to suffer. They read Menander and 
quoted him, and could not have conceived a world without him. 
He was all that Pope was to our grandfathers. He was all 
that Montaigne is to some men of the present day. He had 
intimacy and flavour, and the interesting thing will be whether, 
when he is rediscovered, that flavour is not found to have 
evaporated with time. Nor are the poets the only writers 
men would wish to recover. The historian of Greece and 
Rome, because of his scant material, has to piece together 
much of his story from inscriptions and later authorities. He 
has the “impenetrable stupidity” of Diodorus and the 
anecdotes of Plutarch, but he would prefer something more 
contemporary. He would like to read the rise of Athens as 
recorded by Hellanicus, and the story of Sicily as told by the 
“pusillas Thucydides,” Philistus, who took part in his own 
subject-matter and was the contemporary of Dionysus. Not 
least, he would wish to see Alexander and his successors as 
they appeared to those with whom they lived. If his interests 
were more with Latin literature, he might then hope to 
find in Herculaneum the lost “ Civil Wars” of Sallust and the 
lost “ Decades” of Livy. Something, too, might be found 
that would give new knowledge, if not of early Christianity, 
yet perhaps of the early Christians. The “ superstitio 
externa” did gain converts of high rank even in its first 
days, and possibly the buried walls may hold records, 
memoirs, letters—who can tell?—of another Pomponia 
Graecina whose new faith withdrew her from the vulgarity 
and self-indulgence of the world around, and to whom 
also there was a “longa aetas et continua tristitia.” Any- 
thing is possible in this case, for this corner of the earth has 





ee _) 
been securely embalmed by its catastrophe, and the drums 
and tramplings have passed over and left no trace, 

To test these speculations one chief thing is wanting — 
money. The owners of house property above the buried tows 
cannot be expected to make the learned world a gift 
of their possessions; and unless they are bought out the 
excavations cannot be effected with thoroughness. Con. 
sequently, before the work of exploration begins there must 
be an expropriation on a large and costly seale. The assist. 
ance of the Italian Parliament would be needed, for if the 
owners got wind of the scheme they would raise their price 
until it became prohibitive. Legislation would have to confer 
powers that would secure a fair compensation at current rates, 
but no fancy prices. Even then the sum required would be 
large, perhaps a quarter of a million, perhaps more. But 
there are many men living to whom the cost would present 
little difficulty; and if four or five of them joined together, 
they would hardly know that they had been giving anything 
away. Want of money, and that alone, has prevented the 
attempt being made; but the money should be found some. 
how. Here is the greatest romance of excavation and discovery 
waiting. The town has lain asleep and covered up all through 
these centuries; it is time that it be brought to the light once 
again. Then perhaps people will marvel why it was not 
uncovered sooner, and why, with this rich untouched field 
near to their hand, men went far afield gleaning for chance 
relics, gathering with care the flotsam and driftwood of the 
ancient world, when with little more trouble they might have 
made salvage of the whole ship. 





“ART” IN THE VILLAGE. 

rFFX\RUTHFULNESS compels us to confess that in the 

ordinary village, art—writ large—differs from mercy 
in that not only its quality but its quantity likewise are so 
finely strained as to leave the inquirer doubtful at times of its 
very existence. It presents a striking contrast to its distant 
relative “artfulness,” the study and practice of which are 
carried to a high pitch of perfection among the “simple” 
rustics. 

The average English peasant displays slight pereeption of 
what is termed taste—Nature appealing more surely to him 
than does her handmaiden—and the modicum he possesses 
is usually expended upon his flower garden. Even here 
neatness is too often made to play the part of beauty. 
Indoors, his attempts to satisfy his aesthetic instincts result 
as a rule in wall-papers of vulgar colouring and unlovely 
design, and cheap prints that produce on cultivated nerves 
the same kind of effect as the squeak of a pencil drawn across 
a slate. The people are “dearly fond of picturs,” and a self- 
respecting young couple seldom set up housekeeping without 
including one or more among their effects. So long as they 
confine themselves to portraits—crude, wooden, unflattering 
though these may be—their wall decoration does not inflict 
any excessive amount of suffering. When, more ambitious, 
they soar to “ancy or Biblical subjects, treated in the 
blatant style of cheap German pictorial effort, the 
result is frequently startling. The old masters who 
depicted personages of Holy Writ clad in the Western 
fashions of the day painted what they saw, and they saw 
deep into the sacred heart of life and art. The modern 
“artist” who sits down to produce a representation of Jonah 
ejected by the whule, and clothes the prophet in a check suit 
of “dittos” and a bowler hat none the worse for its late unusual 
experiences, is not only profane and ignorant; he lacks the 
saving grace of humour. His sole excuse is to be found in the 
fact that his wares find purchasers who are willing to pay 
fifteen shillings for the privilege of calling them their own, and 
who exhibit them with as unquestioning a satisfaction as the 
art patron exhibits the Turner which has cost him six thousand 
guineas. Picture-buying is not a pleasure confined exclusively 
to the rich. Sometimes one meets with a reproduction of a 
good picture in a cottage home. The admiration which a 
coloured print of the “ Angelus” evoked—tbat surely, if any, 
should be certain of a sympathetic welcome among the rural 
poor—was genuine, albeit lacking in discrimination. “That 
ther’ was done by a Frenchman, they tells me,” said the 
owner; “’tis a pretty anuff picture, an’ is called the 
‘Hangelus,’ or summat sich; though whether that means 
the wheelbarrer or the baskut, I dwunno.” 
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The artist who chooses to ply his brush amid the publicity of 
the village street has not always a happy time. He quickly 
becomes the centre of a circle of critics who proffer advice 
and exchange remarks which are generally more frank than 
fiattering. The country folk, it is to be feared, do not take 
art seriously. A story is told in the village of a well. 
known painter, who was engaged upon a subject in 
humble life which he intended for exhibition. He had 
gecasion to introduce into the picture the local tavern, 
and was painting in the flight of stone steps leading to the 
door, when an old woman who bad been intently watching 
him exclaimed: “ What d’ee want to do them old things 
far? You'd much better come an’ paint the inside o’ 
my house,”—apply his pigments, that is, to its walls, 
Another artist—a lady this time—was advised, if she 
“wanted something to do,’ to “paint our garden seat, 
which as how it’s got rather shabby.” She suffered many 
things at the hands of local critics, who took great 
umbrage at her representation of the sunset flush on the 
yellow-washed walls of a wattle and daub cottage. “ Lor’, 
fancy making whitewash that colour!” cried these precisians, 
unlike the old clerk who announced that “next Wednesday 
a meetin’ will be held to con-sider what colour the church 
shall be whitewashed.” As will be seen, the villagers are 
sticklers for rigorous adherence to truthfulness in art, if not 
in speech. The more photographically accurate the detail, 
the higher the picture ranks in their estimation. The writer 
once came upon a humble artist engaged in painting the 
portrait in oils of a smart “villa residence” in the village 
which was a triumph of fidelity to fact. The house was 
built of bricks; their colour, however, being too subdued to 
please the owner's taste, he had bad the end wall stained 
a brilliant crimson. The plot of grass which constituted 
the garden was intersected by a gravel path and flanked 
by a shed, the green tint of which could not be said to 
harmonise with that of Nature. The subject was sufficiently 
offensive to the eye even amid the softening influences of its 
surroundings; when transferred to canvas it was pathetic 
in its ugliness. The red of the bricks, the sunset hue of the 
gable-end, the vivid shades of lawn and lean-to, had been 
faithfully reproduced without the faintest touch of shadow 
to mitigate their harshness, and with a correctness that would 
have been invaluable in a pattern-copyist. But Wisdom is 
justified of her children. The picture had a succis fou, being 
pronounced “that nat’ral you med think “twas the honse 
itself,” and was the forerunner of numerous other similar 
portrait studies, 


Towards the sister-arts of music and architecture the 
villagers maintain a less uncompromising attitude. In music 
they prefer melody to harmony ; and whereas rustic singers in 
the main favour sentimental, not to say pathetic, ballads 
(which they deliver with unvarying expression of voice and 
countenance), the rustic audiences reserve their chief applause 
for the intentionally comic man. Instrumental “ fireworks” 
enjoy a kind of breathless popularity, and though the 
shepherd no longer tunes his reed to love, or to any other 
theme, the little lad who drives the turkeys out to grass may 
be heard droning “The Bluebells of Scotland” on his 
concertina, and the penny whistle and “mouth orgin” 
enliven the streets when work is done for the day. 


A square-roomed “nice new” brick cottage fulfils the farm 
labourer’s ideal of domestic architecture. Occasionally he 
reveals on this subject glimpses of familiarity with things 
high and rare, flashes of knowledge as bewildering as they are 
unexpected. Not long ago a working woman was showing a 
party of visitors over an Elizabeth manor house to which 
a Queen Anne wing had been added. Panelled rooms, 
deep-bayed windows, bolt-hole, and powder closet 
had been duly admired; but—‘“ Wait a minnit,” said 
the caretaker, who had kept the best till last, “there’s a 
fine old Roman staircase for you!” throwing open a door and 
revealing a very ordinary flight of steps leading to the attics. 
This woman had married into the family that at one time had 
owned the manor, and to-day are labourers earning twelve 
shillings a week. On being asked whether she were aware 
that the property had formerly belonged to her husband’s 
people, she replied : “ That a never did then, for my “usband’s 
father never had nothen’ save what he earned an’ his pension” 
—be was an old soldier—“an’ be mos’n gen'ly drank he as 


soon as he drawed it.” It was explained that not her 
father-in-law but his ancestors were meant, whereupon after 
a few moments’ reflection she remarked, like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’s friend Mr. Hobbs: “His aunt's sisters? I 
never knawed as he had any.” Another instance of sur- 
prising acquaintance with antiquity may be quoted in con- 
nexion with a chapel which in pre-Reformation times belonged 
to the Carthusian monks of Sheen, and latterly had been put 
to such profane uses as the storing of apples and potatoes. 
A few years ago it was sold by auction, and a would-be 
purchaser, perceiving an old countryman who stood leaning 
on his stick watching the proceedings with placid, bovine 
interest, inquired whether he could give him any information 
about the building. “ Well, no,” was the answer, “I dwunno 
as I can tell ‘ee much, ‘ceptin’ as how I've a-yeard as a did 
use to b'long to the Grakes.” Side by side with this is 
worthy to be placed a note which was indited by a farmer 
living in the same hamlet to a resident who happened to be 
away from home. “Dear Sir,” it ran, “I called to see you 
last evening, but finding you were (Non est) and minus for 
the night, I knew it was of no use to wait,” &. The reflection 
forced upon one in reading this surprising statement is 
whether, having once been a minus, one can ever hope to 
attain a plus quantity again. The present writer is personally 
interested in the question. A stranger came to settle in 
this erudite agriculturist’s neighbourhood, and local curiosity 
burned respecting his past, present, and future. “ What has 
he been?” the gossips asked, “and what is he now? Is he 
an artist?” “Oh, no,” replied the farmer, “he’s quite 
respectable; he's a gentleman.” 








LETLERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND THE YEOMANRY. 
{To THe Epitron oF Tue “SexcraTonr.”] 

Srr,—I have to thank you for giving publicity to my letter 
on Army reform. In publishing it in your issue of the 
4th inst. you add an editorial note which has given me great 
satisfaction, for it convinces me that much of the censure 
with which the Spectator has visited my proposals for Army 
reorganisation was due to a misapprehension which your note 
enables me to remove. You say: “As to the Volunteers, we 
objected to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme because he wished to 
drive out of the force as redundant and useless the men who 
could not conform to his rigid requirements as regards service 
in camp.” Allow me to assure you that this is a mistake. 
The only action taken by the Army Council, while I was a 
member of it, in connexion with camp attendance was to relax 
the strict rules with regard to attendance. No proposal was 
made at any time which tended to make the requirements as 
regards service in camp more rigid than before, and it was 
never for a moment proposed or suggested that men who 
could not attend camp were to be regarded as “redundant.” 
It is true that the Army Council, while I had the honour of 
being a member of it, did regard certain members of the 
Volunteer Force as redundant, and desired to get rid of them; 
but these were not the men who could not attend camp. They 
were the men who were reported by their own commanding 
officers, and by their own medical officers, as medically unfit 
for service. Among those so reported were many affected 
with heart disease, rupture, hernia, and other incapacitating 
ailments. These men, numbering, I have reason to believe, 
not less than thirty-four thousand, the Army Council did 
regard as redundant, and I still so regard them. In order 
that the corps which lost these men might not suffer 
pecuniarily or be reduced in numbers, the Army Council 
decided, with the approval of the Government, to devote a 
sum of £175,000 towards replacing the inefficient men by 
really efficient Volunteers. It was with great regret that I 
noted the decision of the Army Council, directly after Mr. 
Haldane’s accession to office, to reverse this arrangement, to 
keep the useless men in the ranks, and to commit the country 
to an annual expenditure, more than sufficient to maintain the 
3rd Battalion of the Coldstream Guards, for the maintenance 
of thousands of admittedly useless men.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen the letters of Sir 








Alfred Turner and Colonel Le Roy-Lewis in the Spectator of 
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the 11th inst. The letters appear to me uncalled for, and are 
quite beside the mark. Everybody knows that the great 
credit of forming the Imperial Yeomanry on their present 
basis is due entirely to Mr. Brodrick. Having frequently 
borne testimony to the fact, I am not likely to have been 
guilty of the palpable absurdity of claiming the merit of this 
valuable reform. My reference, as I should have thought was 
obvious, is to the Order which instituted a fixed establishment 
in the Yeomanry regiments. ‘This Order was, as I have stated, 
violently attacked when issued, and a debate upon it took 
place in the House of Lords. The result of the Order has, 
however, fully justified those who advised its issue. The total 
number of the Yeomanry has increased; the weak regiments 
have gained in numbers; the strong regiments have gained 
in quality and prestige. Commanding officers can now afford 
to pick their men, and to get rid of the unprofitable, and this 
is the secret of the efficiency of the best regiments. Your 
correspondents’ remark with respect to the reduction of the 
establishment of the Imperial Yeomanry is either meaningless 
or misleading. The establishment which was reduced was a 
war establishment which bore no relation whatever to aetual 
numbers. The strength of the Yeomanry increased, and did 
not diminish. It will be observed that when these facts are 
known the criticism has no force. The example as I have 
given it proves exactly what I intended it to prove,—namely, 
that it is fairest to judge the policy for which I was respon- 
sible from 1903 to 1905 by its results, and not by the hard 
words which were said of it by some of those who had neither 
patience nor inclination to ascertain the real nature and 
intention of the policy they denounced. 





ON THE WRONG TRACK. 

{To tue Epitor or tae “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—In the letter under the above title which I addressed to 
you on July 28th I had two objects. The immediate one was 
to say that neither Free-trade nor Protection could by itself 
assure constant and universal employment, and to hint that 
those—in either party—who held out any such assurance were 
raising hopes which could not be realised. The other, and 
much more important, object was to suggest that, as regards 
employment, a new problem, touching the most vital interests 
of the community, had been gradually evolving itself, and was 
now becoming acute. To put it in a word, the partial unem- 
ployment of great numbers—a phenomenon so striking as to 
have induced the coining of a new word—an unemployment 
which contracts in good years, but never disappears even in 
the best, is a concomitant, if not a consequence, of high 
industrial organisation. 


I make no scruple of saying that this connexion of unemploy- 
ment with the perfecting of our industrial system presents the 
greatest problem of modern economic life, raising, indeed, a very 
grave doubt whether, even at this late stage, we may not have to 
retrace some of the steps of our industrial progress. I had hoped, 
then, that my colleagues would have accepted your kindness and 
submitted my thesis to a searching criticism. In default of this, 
I feel bound, not to offer a solution, but to restate the problem 
as it appears to me, in the conviction that any attempt at solution 
must wait on clear recognition and acceptance of the phenomena 
which compose it. 

What is industry? It is the human analogue of the process by 
which the other animals get their food, warmth, and shelter,—with 
this curious difference. ‘The animals find their “living” and their 
“life” together in the one series of acts, and spend, as a rule, 
their waking hours year after year in nothing else but supplying 
the one limited set of wants with which they were born. Man, 
on the other hand, is a complex of wants that increase in number 
and grow in intensity both in the individual and in the race. 
Only a few of these wants are satisfied in and during his necessary 
work for a living; and somehow, with more or less definiteness, 
according to his nature and education, he considers his “ getting 
of a living” as merely the foundation of “ leading his life.” Thus 
it ig never enough for him—except in a very, few degraded cases— 
that he has plenty to eat and shelter and warmth enough to keep 
him in health. His growing wants—not so much material as 
intellectual and social—demand nothing less than that the entire 
resources of the earth be opened up, worked, and put into con- 
sumable forms called “goods”; and further, that the men and 
women not engaged in doing this should supply their own 
personal services for his delectation. ‘The total of goods and 
services he calls wealth. 

This wealth has very little likeness to the “ natural provision” 
of the mere animals, and it is arrived at by methods which are 
distinctly non-natural. The human secret is exchange; that is, 
instead of each individual hunting by himself for his whole 
subsistence, and taking what share he can get of a limited pro- 
vision which he can neither increase nor much modify, each 





———___ 
individual in society makes or does one little thing and offers; 
for money to the community, which is making and doi 
million of other things; with the money received from the “ 
he buys any selection of the million other things he may f sale 
Thus wealth, as we know it, is from the first not a natural this , 
but the product of organisation—for organisation, [I sup ~ 
means the conscious dividing and integrating of forces toward a 
specific end—and modern industry at every point is the trium h 
of organisation. But for this organisation, indeed, we should = 
have the civilisation we have. If one compares the numbers of 
any animal approximating to man in weight and consumip 
capacity, it will suggest itself that the mere subsisting of a 
forty millions of people on the small acreage of the United 
Kingdom indicates the widest possible divergence between mere 
animal and human development. 
7 As to the amount of this wealth, it is enough to say that it is 
increasing far more rapidly than the population who are to enjo 
it. But, owing to the infinite expansiveness of his wants, and 4 
the infinite compass of the “good life,’ man never at any tins 
has enough or nearly enough of it. Even if it were decently 
distributed, there would be little more than a bare sufficiency for 
each, according to modern ideas of what life requires, and 
although, of course, the fact of numbers having incomes abovs 
the average does not mean that others are Correspondingly 
plunged below it, yet there is much waste and much selfish con. 
sumption, with the result that great numbers do not get enough 
to keep them even in that healthy animal life which they would 
have enjoyed—if they survived at all—had they remained mere 
animals. Hence, on the one hand, the not unreasonable dis. 
content of those who vaguely feel that, under the implicit contract 
of society which forbids any one having recourse to the natural 
struggle for existence, they get less than what they as vaguely 
call their “ natural rights.” Hence, on the other, the effort of ail 
persons who realise the duty of opening to every human being the 
great possibilities of the “good life,” to increase the sum of 
wealth,—this being the root of the instinctive feeling that the 
man or woman, however wealthy, who does not work is a rather 
contemptible object. 

More wealth, then, being desirable on every count, both asa 
“living” for those who are at or under the animal level, and asa 
means to the “life” of everybody, and the making of it being 
practically monopolised by those who can put together the 
various factors of production, land, labour, and capital, according 
to a plan, let us consider something involved in this organisa- 
tion. 

Providing the living of a nation is not the work of a State 
department, like the feeding of an army. It is a complex of what 
we call “private businesses.” Any one who can command 
sufficient capital may become an “employer,” and, as such, he 
will arrange, combine, and generally organise the various factors 
of production in any fashion or proportion he thinks most 
economic towards the production of cheap goods. Now, it is the 
universal experience that among these factors there are many 
which directly or indirectly compete with each other, the 
most obviously rival factors being various forms of machinery 
and various forms of labour; and perhaps the best known 
function of employers is the continual substitution of factor 
for factor, or the rearrangement of factors in different pro- 
portions to attain a more economical result. It is, then, 
by this irresponsible employing class that all the factors 
of production in the country—including men and women—are 
organised ; that is, set in their place as parts of a machinery to 
turn out, eventually, some article of human demand. Although 
their duties are essentially honourable ones, these employers, of 
course, do not work for nothing like Members of Parliament or 
Boards of Guardians. Their service being the threefold one of 
taking the risks, organising, and superintending, they take as 
their remuneration (called profit) the margin between cost and 
price ; that is, what remains at the end of the day between the 
price which they can obtain from the free public demand for the 
goods they make, and the sum of the various prices they have 
paid for the factors of production which they buy or hire. 
Thus it is evidently their interest to widen this margin; and, as 
it is always difficult to raise prices, by far the greater part of 
their endeavours is devoted to reduce the sum of their costs, 
This reduction, it is true, may be effected by underpaying some 
helpless factor or other; it is most easily and generally effected 
by substituting a more powerful economic factor for a weaker, or 
rearranging and reorganising whole processes. ‘The whole public 
duty of the employer, then, is done when he pays the recognised 
full price for the factors which he employs. That is to say, we 


‘cannot, with any reason, blame him for using one factor rather 


than another, unless, indeed, the nation is prepared to pay these 
employers for what would inevitably mean a sacrifice. 

The point to which I want to direct attention is that while these 
men are the employers and the paymasters of the nation, and 
while, on the whole, no one can get employment unless he submits 
to their organising, they have no mandate to employ human 
beings in preference to other factors. They are told by their 
own interests, by the favour of their customers, and by the 
applause of the world that their business is to turn out goods 
of a desired quality as cheaply as possible. In most cases they 
have many factors to choose from and many proportions in 
which to combine them. And, where machinery in any of its 
multitudinous forms can do the work that otherwise would be 
done by men and women, and do it more cheaply, the work will 
be taken from the human factors. 

Thus it is quite conceivable— indeed, possible—that the organisa- 
tion of the near future may be more powerful as regards the 
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action of wealth than ever, while the very perfecting of the 
jsm may leave growing numbers outside as superfluous, 
peo human machines which, all the same, we cannot 
nr upon the scrap-heap. 

All this, of course, has not been overlooked by economists and 
thers, although I cannot say that it was ever quite seriously 
faced ” Perhaps up till now their answer was satisfactory enough, 
that this substitution of the most economical factors does snot 
necessarily limit the total demand for the human factors. The 

machinery, the more men, first to make and then to tend ; 
eo the substitution cheapens the process, goods will fall in 
a and there will be more demand for machinery, and still 
a for tenders and makers, &c. And besides, it was said, is 
aon not a limitless field in the personal services, those un- 
organised industries in which men do not work with or in rivalry 
with mechanical factors? But I am not sure that this answer is 
sufficient now. The “ demand for man ” may bea demand for a 
different kind of man from that which can be supplied in the 
resent circumstances. As the problem emerged only with the 
birth of machinery, so it has become acute only when machinery 
js found capable of doing fine and complicated tasks as well as 
heavy and continuous ones, and this perfecting of machinery, I 
am afraid, is likely to necessitate a corresponding perfecting of 
the machine tender. And the field of exclusively personal services 
js not, I am certain, so wide as we used to think it. There 
js, indeed, a demand which seems far from being satisfied,— 
for domestic servants and for household service generally. 
But in the professions, in journalism, in music, on the stage, 
it seems to me to be the case that the demand is for a 
level of service which must be for ever above the possi- 
bilities of the masses. Have we, eg., even now, any room 
for third-rate poets? Indeed, machinery itself has in many 
cases raised the standard demanded of the human competitor. Is 
nothing to be learned from the camera and the pianola? 

The position, then, seems to be this. In that organised 
industry in which the people earn their wage, and on which they 
depend to “get a living,” there is less and less room for the 
jll-endowed and for the ill-educated. The “employed ”—the only 
people whom we need for wealth production—are a little army 
“who can go anywhere and do anything.” What are we to do 
with the others ? 

—I am, Sir, &c., WiLiiam Smart. 


University of Glasgow. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS. 
[To tue Epirok or THe “Srrcraron.”] 
Sm—A series of articles has appeared in your journal 
designed to show that some of our present methods of dealing 
with poverty result in the manufacture of pauperism. On this 
your correspondent of the 4th inst., Mr. A. Herbert Gray, 
accepting apparently the force of the argument, demands, on 
behalf of the “ordinary reader,” some exposition of a con- 
structive policy, and jumps to the large and, as it seems to 
me, irrelevant conclusion that it is “time we admitted that 
the competitive system has been a failure.” There is surely 
something strange in the contention that, because a weekly 
journal has argued that our Poor Law needs reform, it is 
under an obligation to frame an apologia for the economic 
order under which inevitably our lot is cast, and to set out the 
various constructive forces which hold civilisation together, 
and on which, if precedent in such matters is of any value, we 
have to rely for further progress. The fact that such a 
demand is made by a thoughtful and reasonable writer 
suggests to me that there is a gap in our economic literature 
which may be recommended to the consideration of our teachers 
of political economy. I cannot (and I am a fairly diligent 
amateur in such matters), and I shall be surprised if any of your 
better instructed readers can, refer Mr. Gray to any work of 
apologetics for our competitive, or, as I should prefer to call 
it, our automatically co-operative, system. Mr. Gray seeks to 
throw upon you the large responsibility of compiling one, and 
lightly suggests that, somehow or other, we are to contract 
ourselves out of a system which is the slow growth of thousands 
of years, merely because some one in your columns has shown 
that our local administration of the Poor Law is faulty. The 
editorial comment on Mr. Gray's demand is somewhat cryptic, 
but it is obvious to one, at least, of your ordinary readers that 
this demand for an exposition of social theory ab ove is not 
quite reasonable. We hardly need a series of articles from 
you—though, in view of the laches of the professed economists, 
such a series would be welcome—to make us aware that, after 
all, the system is inevitable, has conferred many benefits on 
mankind, and is tolerable; further, that there are construc- 
tive influences at work which have caused improvement 
in the past, and will continue to cause it in the future. 
Any one who has a turn for philanthropy can endeavour to 
draw attention to these and to quicken their action, and, in 





order to clear the way for their advance, he will seek to 
mitigate the ravages of drink, gambling, and the Poor Law as 
at present administered. These things are hostile to ‘the 
natural constructive forces of a free society. 


The arts of thriving are, of course, difficult, but not impossible 
to practise. If there is any trust to be placed in the unanimous 
verdict of statisticians, the financial position of the working class, 
in spite of Mr. Gray’s pessimism, is stronger than it has ever 
been. Ownership of a modicum of property is not an unattain- 
able ideal. The acquisition, through the Co-operative movement, 
of a share in the industrial capital of the country, policies of 
insurance which enable a wage-earner to accumulate a capital for 
future emergency, and many other expedients enable the poor 
man to contract himself out of the primitive proletariat poverty 
in which he has been too long content to linger. As to the 
difficult question of unemployment, there is no limit in any 
rationally conceived system of free enterprise to the infinite 
extension of the exchange of services ; but organisation is defective 
at many points. There is no proper direction of the labour of the 
young into the best channels. There are unreasonable pretensions 
on the part of the employer and the employed. There has been 
in the past much immobility imposed on the labouring class by 
an ill-administered Poor Law. A monopoly claimed in one place 
by a Trade-Union exalts one section, but elsewhere the same 
policy results in an exclusion which has hindered the advance of 
many. In the discussion and elucidation of this friction there is 
room for the good offices of the intelligent philanthropist. We 
have all much to learn on the subject, and the resources of 
civilisation are not exhausted. 

My object, however, was not to attempt to formulate the con- 
structive policy demanded by Mr. Gray, but to protest against the 
assumption that because a man objects to certain methods of 
Poor Law administration, he is called on to produce on a half- 
sheet of paper an apology for the inevitable economy under which 
we live. That such an apology could be framed I believe, and 
that it might be worth doing the letter of your correspondent 
and the difficulty of referring him to a satisfactory text-book are 
perhaps a proof. 


—I an, Sir, &e., ie 


[To THe EDITOR oF Tus “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srir,—There is, as Mr. A. Herbert Gray has pointed out in 
your issue of August 4th, both room and necessity for a 
positive and constructive treatment of the problems so ably 
dealt with in the series of articles in the Spectator under the 
above heading. The various agencies there described fail to 
produce the good their promoters are aiming at, in so far as 
they are palliatives only and not true remedies; minister to 
symptoms instead of attacking causes; deal with men in the 
mass, and not as individuals; and take too little note of 
character, which often lies at the root of failure, and which is 
by far the most important element in the rebuilding of an 
independent life. 

Now in order to deal in any satisfactory way with the difficult 
problem of the relief of the destitute and the restoration of the 
dependent to self-support, we must carefully distinguish between 
the unfortunate, the inellicient, and the unprincipled, each class 
obviously requiring treatment different from the others. 

(1) It does not need demonstrating that there are persons 
called upon to suffer from causes that they could not possibly 
avoid. The increase of our population, the changes in our 
industries, the vicissitudes which attend many branches of 
trade—apart from personal disablement from sickness or other 
causes—quite unavoidably deprive many workers of their means 
of livelihood ; and before they have recovered themselves in a 
normal way, want, inducing debilitated physique, has had to be 
borne. Again, there are many men whose occupation is at all 
times of the most irregular description. Inquiries last December 
revealed the fact that in Liverpool a number of firms who 
employed seven thousand dock labourers on a given morning, 
left two thousand unemployed at their stands, and this at a time 
when there was a fair amount of work on hand. The total 
unemployed would considerably exceed this number. 

Now it is clear that no mere provision of temporary mainte- 
nance, even if associated with work created for the purpose, will 
remedy this state of things. A deeper and more radical solution 
is required. With a view to reduce irregularity to its lowest 
point in Liverpool dock labour, a Committee of employers, work- 
men, and others is carefully considering the best remedies that 
experience suggests; but assuming these remedies to be success- 
ful in reducing the irregularity, and so increasing the work of 
those employed, it is clear that as a consequence many men will 
be left without any employment. What is to be done with the 
surplus? There may be in the country industries where labour 
is required, but these men are not likely to know of them, and 
there is at present no means of obtaining information. For this 
reason it appears advisable to set up labour bureaux, and to link 
these together so as to circulate information as to work and labour 
throughout the country. 

It is a question, however, whether there is not an actual surplus 
of labour over the opportunities of productive employment in this 
country. It may be that the equilibrium between labour and 
work has been disturbed by economic causes, and as it is hope- 
less to attempt to restore equilibrium by providing artificially 
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additional work, we must bring about a reduction in the number 
of the workers, and to effect we must look abroad. Canada at 
this time offers a field for the emigration of a large number of 
capable men with the certainty of employment, and every 
thousand men transferred to Canada brings us nearer the position 
of having work here for every one who is willing to work ; and 
when that position is reached, many other changes may be looked 
for. Thrift would be enco and providence in regard to the 
future would be rendered more possible, while the effect of regular 
employment on character would be most beneficial. Men desirous 
of bringing up their families creditably and independently would 
have a chance of doing so, and the excuse of the indolent “ work- 
shy ” would be taken away. 

(2) With regard to the inefficient, our best hope lies in the 
industrial training of the young, after giving careful study to 
their own capabilities and natural bent, and the class of labour in 
demand. There are two departments of work which, even now, 
offer openings. The mercantile marine could absorb many more 
of our own people, where foreigners now fill the places, and agri- 
culture in many districts is in actual need of labour. Now if 
arrangements could be made by means of training-ships (lately 
advocated in your columns), and by apprenticing boys to farmers 
and gardeners to secure them training for these two occupations, 
one cannot help thinking that a certain number of boys might be 
found for the sea, and youths of both sexes who might be disposed 
towards life in the country. It is also a question whether child 
labour should not be greatly limited, and the half-time system be 
further restricted or altogether abolished, the latter part of school 
attendanee being given to training the girls in household duties 
and the boys in some form of industry. 

(3) With regard to the third class,—those who wilfully lead a 
vagrant and mendicant life. On the fact of their doing so being 
definitely ascertained, these should be detained on a Magistrate’s 
Order in a labour colony for a sufficient period to accustom them 
to regular ways of life, and to give them some training, preferably 
on the land, which would fit them for work in this country or 
abroad ; and on the expiration of their period of detention, if they 
showed evidence of a desire for better things, they might be 
offered the opportunity of being sent to Canada or elsewhere, as 
labour might be in demand. But in order that a labour colony 
may produce its best results, Iam of opinion that it must be in 
the hands of a voluntary organisation, composed of persons who 
aim at reclamation through change of character, and would work 
towards that end in the case of each individual who came under 
their care. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. Grisrwoop, Secretary. 


Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation Society, 
Imperial Buildings, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





BIRDS AND THE GIFT OF FLIGHT. 
{To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ) 

Srr,—In the article under the above heading in the Spectator 
of August 18th the writer says:—“ Asarule birds do not fly 
for the mere sake and pleasure of flying. .... . There is one 
quite notable exception, and perhaps one only...... the 
skylark.” For some years I have been interested in watching 
rooks, and have noticed that on windy days they appear to 
play something very like a game of “catch who catch can,” 
wheeling about, swerving here and there, struggling a little 
way in the teeth of the wind, then with a quick turn floating 
before it, with wings motionless, making sudden dives on 
some rook below. I should be glad to know if there is any 
other object than pleasure and amusement in this.—I am, 
Sir, &e., = 


THE KENT “COUNTY READER.” 
[To Tae EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your review in the Spectator of the 18th inst. of one of 
our little “County Readers” —the Kent Reader—your reviewer 
calls in question the accuracy and up-to-dateness of the book, 
suggesting that the railway from Swanley by Wrotham to 
Maidstone should be marked as a main line. If your reviewer 
will refer to “ Bradshaw’s Time-Table,” he will find “ Bradshaw” 
is on the side of the author of our little book; and, while we 
pride ourselves generally on the accuracy of the little books in 
this series, we do not claim to be more up to date in railway 
details than “ Bradshaw.” —We are, Sir, &c., 
Buackig anpd Son, Limited. 








THE SHORT-SERVICE SYSTEM. 
(To tax Eprror or tas “ Spscrator.’’} 
Srr,—* A Believer in Short Service” in your last number talks 
of the “old system inaugurated by Lord Cardwell, of seven 
years with the colours and five years with the Reserve.” Will 
you allow me to reply that this system was adopted long after 
Lord Cardwell’s day? Lord Cardwell’s system was six years 
with the colours and six with the Reserve. All he wanted 
was to keep men with the colours sufficiently long to enable 


him to find the annual drafts for Indian and Oolonia) 

These being found, he would, no doubt, have been ready 
pass into the Reserve such men of over three years’ service 
could have been spared, and who were willing to join it~] on 
Sir, &e., A BELIEVER IN Canpwau, 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”’} . 
Srr,—In my last ietter I merely stated the results of our 
inspections in signalling and gymnastics; now, with your 
permission, I propose to give fuller particulars, and to offer g 
few remarks. 


First, as regards signalling. It must not be su 
forty-two men who have been passed in pend goes that the 

Morse messages with the flag are properly qualified signallers in 
the Army sense. The test applied to our men has been limited to 
reading at the rate laid down for Yeomanry and Volunteers—four 
words per minute—the text of a message, and to sending, at the 
same rate, @ message in such a manner as to be readable 
by the signaller to whom it is sent. There are various 
technicalities connected with Service signalling which we have 
not until the last few days attempted to teach, and even now 
only to a selected few. It should be obvious that we could not 
expect in so short a time to turn out really expert signallers, more 
especially as our men have been practised, during each week, for 
about the same number of hours devoted to signalling, in a single 
day, by an Army learner. That we have had reasonable success 
is, I think, very creditable to the men themselves and to their 
instructors; the latter, by the way, being, moreover, in no case 
qualified signallers. To some of the men the sergeants have 
imparted skill greater than they themselves possessed, and this is 
a mark of the highest schoolmastership. Sixty-seven men qualified 
in semaphore signalling, and a good many more will certainly 
succeed before the Company is disbanded. 

Of our success in the gymnasium I can boast freely, and without 
the slightest reason to qualify my boastings in any particular what- 
ever. The eight exercises selected by Colonel Rolt, the Inspector 
of Gymnasia, were valued at ten marks apiece, the qualifying 
standard being forty marks,—or, in other words, fifty per cent. 
The lowest marks gained by any man amounted to fifty-three, 
and the highest to seventy-nine, the Company average being 696, 
or eighty-seven per cent. Only three men were prevented by 
sickness from taking part in the inspection, so that ninety-seven 
out of the hundred were tested, and all, as I have already said, 
passed with credit. Next week we shall face a more serious ordeal 
at Aldershot under the eye of Sir John French himself, who will 
observe our performances during field operations on the 28th 
and 29th inst. Your readers will, I know, wish us success with 
all their hearts, and we, for our part, will at all events do our 
best to deserve it. 

Some people still pretend that the “Experiment,” however 
interesting in itself, nevertheless can prove nothing. Apart from 
my plainly asserted intention to prove that the British officer, 
in spite of his alleged “stupidity,” can do his own work (and is 
not only ready and able, but eager, to do it) if allowed to be 
responsible for it, we have, I think, proved something else of far 
greater importance: we have proved that under suitable conditions 
the right class of man finds military service pleasant, and can 
within a short space be rendered a fairly efficient soldier. But, it 
will be said, the results with, or the opinions of, only one hundred 
men are of small account. I deny the justice of this objection, 
because our men are representatives of all the classes from which 
the Militia should be recruited. I have taken the trouble to 
ascertain how many of the Spectator soldiers are willing to enlist 
in the Militia on the terms stated in the notice circulated among 
them for the purpose, a copy of which I now append :— 

“Proposed New ConpitTions or Mriuitia SERVICE. 

(1) Engagement twelve years, of which five to be in the 
Reserve. 

(2) Six months’ training on enlistment, and subsequently one 
week in camp in alternate years, in addition to twenty-two 
company drills and exercises, in the evenings, on the principle 
followed in the Volunteer Service, but with pay at the full Army 
rates. Every man not prevented by sickness or other special 
cause to attend the annual inspection of his battalion at the 
camp, and to fire his course of musketry. 

(3) Reserve men to fire course of musketry only, and to receive 
£1 at Christmas. 
=... Only men of good character to be permitted to enlist in the 

ilitia. 

(5) The Militia to serve abroad in the event of ‘National 
Emergency.’ 

Men of the Spectator Company are invited to state whether, in 
the event of the Militia being reorganised as above, they would 
be willing to enlist therein (so far as they can see at present) on 
the understanding that the six months’ service already performed 
by them in the Spectator Experimental Company should be 
allowed to count.” 

Sixty-two men,"drawn from all classes—from labourers to the son 
of a clergyman—have given in their names; and I may add that 
in reply to a further question as to how many would be willing to 
serve forthwith during a further period of six months, in 4 
training battalion, as non-commissioned officers and trained 
soldiers, seventy-six have signified their readiness to do so. I 





thought it worth while to ask the latter question, although I d 
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Eo . . ss 
not know whether Mr. Haldane has any intention of organising 
any sch eel by me from Lieutenant Stone, Somerset- 

agg fs ht Infantry, who inspected the signalling classes, and 
ae Liestenant Hutchison, Coldstream Guards, Superintendent 
a —e Chelsea Barracks, are attached to this letter, and 
eo T"teol sure, be interesting to your readers. 


Lam, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hounslow, August 21st. 





IGNALLING.—“I saw the men of the Spectator 
Experimental Company reading and sending Morse code (on 
vil flag only) and Semaphore. It was impossible to examine 
re n any standard of examination, as the men had only been 
ons »for a short time. The messages which were read con- 
— ne one hundred letters, and did not inciude ciphers or 
figures and were made up as the text of a message only, omitting 
the preamble, address, and sender. The messages were read at 
the rate of four words a minute on Morse and six words a minute 
on Semaphore. In examining the sending I did not take any 
notice of the style, since the men had not been taught by a 
qualified instructor. I saw each man send, and passed him as 
‘readable’ or otherwise.—N. H. Sronz, Lieut. lst Somerset 


Light Infantry.” 

Report ON GYMNASTICS.—“ The exercises set were the usual 

sing-out exercises for recruits at the termination of their course 
of gymnastics, and were most creditably performed by the 
Company. The average number of marks obtained was extremely 
high, and every man in the Company succeeded in obtaining more 
than half-marks. All the exercises were performed with precision 
and accuracy, and the majority of the men would have had no 
difficulty in performing more advanced work. I considered that 
the men’s physique was remarkably good, and gave evidence of 
their ability to perform feats of considerable endurance.—CEcIL 
K. Hurcuison, Lieut. Coldstream Guards.” 


Rerort on 8 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 

8. «S367 Oo... « @O8 
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A WALK WITH TENNYSON, 1855. 
(“The Federation of the World.”) 


Au! and what is it, to tread on air, 
When the winds are silent, the night is fair, 
And the soulless moon wakes souls to prayer; 


To walk with a poet, who tells his faith, 
With a deep low voice, in a bated breath, 
Of a good in evil, a life in death ? 


And, ah! what is it to look below 
Where the wavelets murmur with lips of snow, 
And hear him murmur, “I see, I know!” 


And not one doubt in his kindling eye, 
And not one cloud in the vault on high, 
And a temple-silence in earth and sky! 


And then what is it, as life flows on, 
And the times are darkened, the seer is gone, 
To think of the light that once has shone! 


Of a peaceful down and a rock-built seat, 
And the Ocean-whisper beneath our feet, 
And the marvellous voice, so rich, so sweet; 


That sung—Was it song, or the magic wand 
Of a music-king with a sceptred hand, 
When the heart-strings thrill at his strong command ? 


As he said or sung—it was song to me: 
No nightingale chanting full and free 
Ever charmed the night with such minstrelsy— 


While he spake of the slow unfolding plan, 
Of the lifted curse, and the broken ban, 
And the evening glow on the hopes of man; 


Till last, as the wars and tumulits cease, 
And the sighing of prisoners finds release, 
The long death-struggle is closed in peace ; 





And the hatreds vanish, the barriers fall, 
And the nations flock to a common call, 
And one heart of brotherhood beats in all. 


Then home at last through the twinkling furze 

As the lark with her young ones wakes, and stirs 

At a song up in heaven, half God’s, half hers. 
ArtTuur G. BuTiEr. 








MUSIC. 


—@—— 


MUSICAL CULTURE AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A FEW weeks ago we dealt with the estimate—in the main 
hostile—of the influence of “ University musicians” given by 
Mr. Baughan in a recently published volume of musical 
essays. It has since occurred to us that whatever influence, 
for good or evil, is exerted by University musicians may be 
traced back, in part at least, to the musical education they 
have received at school, whether public or private. This 
obvious deduction naturally prompts a survey of the position 
of music in our secondary schools,—an extremely interesting 
subject, but one for the adequate discussion of which the 
present writer is not fully equipped. Still, admitting the 
risk of generalising from imperfect and partial knowledge, 
it may not be amiss to set down a few notes based on 
individual experience and observation. 

Are boys at public and private schools more musical than 
they used to be, say, thirty years ago? The question is not 
to be answered off-hand, but, within the limits imposed by 
personal knowledge, it ought not to be difficult to arrive at 
some general conclusions. The conditions under which boys 
are afforded opportunities for cultivating their musical taste 
remain tolerably constant at our public schools. First and fore- 
most, there is the school chapel; second, there are the private 
lessons given by music masters; and thirdly, there are the 
various societies, choral and instrumental, in which they have 
the chance of taking part in concerted music. Dealing with 
the last-named category first, it is clear that there has been a 
great advance in the organisation of instrumental music at 
our public schools. The brass band or drum-and-fife band of 
a generation back has now in many cases been supplemented 
by a string band, which on occasions, and with the necessary 
professional stiffening in the wood and wind, gives performances 
of classical music. In regard to teaching, again, there has 
been a good deal of levelling up. More care is taken in the 
selection of music masters and organists, and the standard of 
efficiency in these respects has undoubtedly risen. The same 
remarks, we think, must be taken to apply to the services in 
school chapels. It is not that the boys join more heartily in 
favourite hymns than their fathers did, but that the musician- 
ship of the choir and the choice of church music show the 
influence of the general progress in musical taste and educa- 
tion which has taken place in the last quarter of a century. 
Again, it has become the practice—and a very excellent 
practice—at many public schools to supplement the public 
entertainments organised for the benefit of the school as a 
whole with concerts or recitals given by distinguished artists, 
and thus to afford opportunities to boys while still at school 
of learning what first-rate music sounds like when interpreted 
by: first-rate performers. What we have said, however, of this 
improvement in teaching and these improved facilities for 
hearing good music must be taken as applying chiefly to 
public schools. There are private schools where music is well 
taught, but the high fees frequently charged afford no 
guarantee of the efficiency of the teacher. 

In the last resort, the question how far music enters into 
the life of an average English public or preparatory school 
boy is largely a question of time; and here the conditions are 
much the same as they were thirty years ago, if indeed they 
are not less favourable. There is this great difference between 
music in our primary and secondary schools, that in the 
former, though limited to choral singing, it forms part of the 
obligatory curriculum, while in the latter music has to be 
studied in play-hours. In other words, all the time devoted 
to music must be subtracted from that ordinarily devoted to 
pastime. Now it cannot be said that the competing attrac- 
tions are less potent than they were in the time of the 


last generation. The cult of games has waxed rather than 
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waned since 1870. Certainly more games are played, to 
say nothing of the enhanced charms of bicycling, the 
enormous spread of photography, and the increased atten- 
tion very properly paid in many schools to drill and rifle- 
shooting. Again, schoolboys nowadays read the newspapers 
and magazines much more than they did thirty or twenty 
years ago. Taking all these attractions and distractions into 
account, the wonder is that so many boys are found ready to 
sacrifice any of their playtime to music lessons or practising, 
and it speaks a good deal for the popularity or persuasiveness 
of music masters that they are able to secure such creditable 
results. ‘The number of boys at public or preparatory schools 
who attain any real proficiency as performers must always be 
small; it is surprising that it is not smaller. Out of school- 
time the average boy, if he has any ambition, will naturally 
exert himself mainly in such a way as to enhance his prestige 
with and win the applause of his fellows, and there is little of 
either to be gained by working at the piano or violin. Com- 
pared with the glory of appearing at Lord’s or Prince’s, or 
even of gaining his house colours, such reputation as he may 
attain sinks into insignificance ; and viewing the public-school 
system as «a whole, we do not wish that it should be otherwise. 
To expect any radical change in the comparative values 
assigned to pre-eminence in art and athletics at our schools 
would be premature, to say the least of it. Nor are we 
prepared to assert that schoolboys of to-day are really more 
musical than those of the last generation. What we do assert 
is that they have more opportunities of hearing music, and 
that those who are prepared to make sacrifices are better 
trained and taught. 

There are, however, two other factors in the situation which, 
though they bave only recently made themselves felt, cannot 
fail to affect the whole question of musical education. The 
greater complexity of modern life is reflected at school as 
elsewhere. There are only twenty-four hours in the day, and 
the number of things to be done in it—whether needful or 
not—constantly increases. There are more subjects to be 
studied, more games to be played, more interests to 
cultivate; and though there may be a greater readiness 
to recognise the humanising influence of music, on the 
other hand utilitarian educationists insist with ever grow- 
ing vehemence that we should concentrate our efforts 
on those subjects which make for national efficiency. 
In face of this strenuous cry, how can one expect that more 
time will be found for the cultivation of the musical taste * 
Simultaneously with this tendency we find the domain of 
music invaded by a host of time- and labour-saving mechanical 
substitutes for human performers. That their introduction 
must result, if it has not already resulted, in a diminution 
of the number of amateur executants is tolerably obvious, 
unless the testimonials of several eminent musicians are 
flagrantly insincere. As Professor Smart says in another 
column, machinery has in many cases—e.g., the camera and 
pianola—raised the standard demanded of the human com- 
petitor. To keep up to this heightened standard requires 
further specialising of a sort impossible at a public school. 
In these circumstances, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that in future fewer boys will learn musical instruments, and 
to this extent their practical musicianship is likely to diminish 
rather than increase. 

There remains the question how far the gramophone and 
pianola are to be regarded as bond-fide and desirable means of 
musical education. The question is worth considering, because 
there can be little doubt that many of the rising generation 
are likely to owe their first acquaintance with music, good, 
bad, and indifferent, to these momentous inventions. For 
ourselves, we have never sought to deny their efficiency or, 
within certain‘limits, their value. The repertory now avail- 
able for mechanical performance is already very large; it 
contains a great deal of classical music, and is obviously 
capable of lending considerable assistance by preserving 
accurate records of the renderings of great artists, and thus 
perpetuating the best traditions. As regards the pianola, it 
should be borne in mind that the more musical the operator, 
the better the results produced. On the other hand, it would 
be idle to deny that the more vulgar and trivial records 
are in the main the more popular. Furthermore, it may 


be contended that any device which leads to indefinite and 
mechanical multiplication must exert a sterilising influence 
on the creative side of art. 


What machinery has done 


i: 
for the plastic and pictorial arts machinery is already doing 
for music. It may help to educate the masses, but its 
ultimate end is repetition, not creation. Hence, as opr 
public schools ave a microcosm, it is only natural that in the 
sphere of music they should share the disabilities as well ag 
the advantages of an age in which the progress of culture is 
largely affected by machinery. C. L. Gg. 
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THE LATE W. T. ARNOLD#* 
THE singularly interesting literary monument which in the 
introduction to this volume has been raised to the memory of 
the late William Arnold by the affection of his distinguished 
sister, and by the whole-hearted comradeship of a fellow. 
worker of many years, will be welcome to the numerous friends 
whom he has left behind him. But the value of this combined 
Memoir will, unless we mistake, not be altogether transitory, 
For though William Arnold’s life was what “ indolent 
reviewers” are apt to term uneventful—we cannot all of us 
discover the South Pole, or find our way to Mecca in dis. 
guise—it was all of a piece, and has left its mark on the pro- 
| fession to which he belonged and in which he took pride, 
During the last thirty years it has become more usual than it 
| was in Arnold’s earlier days for scholars and men of science 
to devote to journalism the fullness of energies first called 
forth and set to work by the best academical training that 
the country is enabled to afford. In Arnold's case a choice 
of calling necessarily in some measure due to external causes 
was justified, not only by the success which attended his 
labours as a writer for the Press, but also by the sense of 
| aspirations fulfilled which that success brought to him. Both 
| the love of movement and the desire to achieve were in the 
| Arnold blood, and they alike found their opportunities in the 
| arduous effort and in the public responsibility proper to the 
| work of a journalist who takes himself seriously. Thus a 
proud ambition, far removed from the megalomania which the 
| Romans despised in the Greeks, was not left out altogether in 
| the career, cut short all too soon, of a “provincial” journalist. 
As a matter of course, however, this journalist could not 
| have become what he was—-always a full writer as well as a 
| ready, and serenely conscious not only of his knowledge, but 
| of his control over it—bad he not always remained a scholar. 
| And here, again, it was not in Arnold to work—and how 
| unceasingly he toiled in the desire to give completeness even 
| to the smallest book undertaken by him all those acquainted 
with any of his Vorarbeiten can testify—without desiring to 
achieve. The real subject of his heart was, he once wrote, 
“the history of the world under Rome.” The magnwm opus 
of his life remains a fragment, but one of which he would 
have desired no higher praise than that it is worthy of its theme. 
Thanks largely to the assiduous care and accurate learning of 
his friend Mr. Edward Fiddes, of which an illustration or two 
will be given below, the Studies of Roman Imperialism are 
now published in a form enabling us to judge, not only of the 
scope of their author's design, but of the powers as an historian 
and equipment as a classical scholar and archaeologist which 
he possessed for its execution. Memoir and Studies together 
thus make up a record of a strenuous life animated by high 
purpose. We may perbaps be allowed to dwell for a moment 
longer on some of the conditions under which it was led. 
William Thomas Arnold was the grandson of the great 
Head-Master of Rugby. A glance at the admirable portrait 
prefixed to this volume will show how strongly Dr. Arnold's 
grandson resembled him in face; indeed, his bust by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert in Westminster Abbey owes some touches to 
sittings given to the sculptor by William Arnold. To his 
descendant Dr. Arnold transmitted, with something of the 
high moral courage which, take it for all, was the most dis- 
tinctive feature in his character, a disdain of things petty 
an@ frivolous; it was his constant aim to keep the conduct of 
his life and the spirit of his actions on a high level, just as he 
said he had striven to find a proper pitch for the style of bis 
Roman history. No wonder that William Arnold, under the 
influence of such traditions, brought near to him by the 
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genius loci of Fox How, where they were so faithfully kept 
alive by the gracious influence of Mrs. Arnold and her 
daughters, should bave grown up a scholar in his intellectual 
tastes, and a Liberal in his political aspirations. His own 
parental home had been a migratory and a distracted one, 
and, owing to the transitions in his father’s religious wander- 
ings, he had been a schoolboy at the Birmingham Oratory 
before he was sent to Rugby. The perplexities of the gentle 
and sweet-natured Thomas Arnold's own inner and outer life 
were too many to leave him able to control the mental growth 
of his childyen, and deeply troubled the more energetic nature 
of their mother. But the affection of the brothers and sisters 
for each other stood them in good stead throughout the 
unusual experiences of their youth, and as time went on 
William Arnold was to find a special satisfaction in watching 
the progress of the literary fame of his eldest sister, whose 
love for him knew no change. As a matter of course, a 
strong influence was exercised upon the development of his 
critical faculty by the genius of an uncle to whom he was 
warmly attached, and in whom he was justified in recognising 
the most original and effective critical writer of his own age— 
perhaps of any age—of English letters. It was probably 
through this influence that in his last years of suffering 
William Arnold came to occupy himself so much with Goethe, 
and to draw from him unconsciously the supreme consolation 
of an unselfish hopefulness, 

At Oxford William Arnold feli short of that kind of 
academical success the measure of which then even more 
than now seemed to decide the future of many reckoned 
among the flower of our studious youth. His failure—it was 
only the failure to secure a First Class in “ Mods,” for he 
hardly seems to have expected one in “ Greats ”—even at the 
time impressed upon him the necessity of concentration in 
reading, and of the consequent qualities of speed and precision 
in writing. But, though really more than made good by his 
success as the winner of the Arnold Prize by an essay of 
lasting value, in so far as it weakened the hold upon him 
of Oxford as the obvious sphere of his activity, it proved 
a blessing in disguise. Another experience, on which he 
entered in the year after that of his degree, more directly 
determined him to take a wider and a bolder view of the 
possibilities of life. Arnold's early marriage assured to him 
unbroken happiness at his own hearth, whithersoever he might 
move his penates, and a sympathy—indeed, a co-operation— 
which, while lightening many of the labours, strengthened 
and heightened the aspirations of his career. Thus, when in 
1879—three years after that of his degree—the opportunity 
came, he seems to have quickly resolved upon taking the step 
which virtually settled the question of his future. Leaving 
Oxford, he became a member of the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian, with which he remained associated till, after the 
malady to which he ultimately succumbed had overtaken 
him in two years previously, he was compelled to sever bis 
connexion with the paper in 1898. 

The sum total of the results of the services rendered by 
William Arnold and his fellows to the Manchester Guardian 
and its readers cannot be reckoned up; but some notion of 
the spirit in which he carried on his journalistic labours, and 
even of the methods that commended themeelves to his mind 
and were matured by his experience, may be formed with the 
aid of the subtly analytical contribution of Mr. C. E. Montague 
to this Memoir. It would be quite out of place to attempt 
bere an estimate of the guiding principles of a great news- 
paper whose influence upon the political life of a considerable 
part of the nation during the last quarter of a century it 
would be futile to gainsay. But it would be not less futile to 
ignore the fact that one of the sources of that influence was 
the high character of the paper. The ardent Liberalism of 
Arnold never failed the Manchester Guardian in its consistent 
adherence to the political principles with which it was identi- 
fied ; and the loftiness of his own ways of thought and feeling 
was attracted by, and in its turn materially helped to main- 
tain, in the discussion of political and social questions, and in 
the general conduct of the paper, a moral as well as intellec- 
tual standard honourable to it and to English journalism. 

The literary criticism of the Manchester Guardian was 
systematically organised at an earlier date than that of the 
chief London daily newspapers; and here Arnold felt 
thoroughly at home. From his Oxford days onwards he was 
a remarkably widely read man, and continued so to the last. 





This is attested by his library, the greater part of which is now 
incorporated in the University Library at Manchester, and 
which, like Freeman’s, that stands side by side with it, was the 
working library of a literary man. His intimate knowledge 
of English poetry is attested by his critical edition of Keats. 
Art criticism had been one of his hobbies as an undergraduate; 
at Manchester, where music had long claimed a prerogative 
before the sister arts, he did real service by insisting upon 
their importance in the higher life of the community. He 
and his friends also did something to keep up the standard of 
the theatre in Manchester; if in their criticisms (which they 
afterwards collected) they followed French models rather 
closely, they had a good excuse, for dramatic criticism cannot 
do solid work without at least one stock company of actors. 

From all this work, and much else unintermittently carried 
on by Arnold for the better part of two decades, his study of 
Roman history stood apart. He deliberately devoted to it an 
allotted portion of his time, generally the morning hours of 
each working day, and addressed himself to it as whole- 
heartedly as he did to his journalistic labours. His holidays 
—-short or long—his Saturday afternoon bicycle rides from 
Manchester, and his travels in France and other countries— 
his pilgrimage to the Pont du Gard, and his inspection of the 
Igelsiiale, near Trier—were all made subservient to this master 
study. Nothing was hurried, nothing was done by halves; 
and the result was designed to be the crowning achievement 
of his life. The form which this result should ultimately take 
was long a matter of debate with him. His Oxford prize 
essay on Roman Provincial Administration was, as it were, 
always with him, and a second edition in constant preparation; 
now this edition is at last about to appear, enlarged with the 
aid of his own notes, and revised by the friendly care of a 
Cambridge scholar whose own distinguished career has quite 
recently been terminated by death. A student’s manual under 
the late Dr. William Smith's general editorship was abandoned. 
The project of editing, with an introduction, the whole of Dr. 
Arnold’s well-known History of Rome was also given up,— 
wisely, we think, for with all its merits (and some are 
lasting) this work, written under the full inspiration of 
Niebuhr’s great book, belongs to a past era of Roman 
historiography. Instead, William Arnold brought out with a 
most valuable commentary those chapters in his grandfather's 
work which dealt with the “Second Punic War,” an episode 
admirably lending itself to elaborate geographical and 
archaeological illustration. But the magnum opus of the 
younger scholar and historian’s life was intended to cover 
ground which the elder had not been able to approach; it was 
to be, in the words which he used not long before—alas !—his 
health gave way, “an accurate modern book on the Roman 
Empire.” 

What this book might have been the fragment now before 
us remains toshow. A fragment it must be called, inasmuch 
as it treats only particular aspects of the history of the early 
Empire, and only by incidental proleptic touches shows how 
wide was the ground covered by the author's knowledge, and 
how far he reached forward into the later centuries of the 
growth which he was desirous of delineating. From the brief 
but lucid introduction prefixed by Mr. Edward Fiddes to the 
chapters which Arnold left behind him, it appears that not 
one of these had actually received the author's last touches, 
while one, which has been wisely left unpublished, was in a 
less advanced state of preparation. This should be borne in 
mind by the student, whom Arnold’s clearness of statement 
and vigour of style might otherwise incline to accept as 
proved, propositions which the historian might possibly have 
reconsidered and revised. The care and the learning of the 
editor have not failed to direct attention to such passages as 
that in which the Imperial designation of princeps is derived 
from the purely conjectural title of princeps civium, or that 
which assumes as established the completion of the survey of 
Gaul before the arrival of Augustus in that country. There 
are other passages which show how eagerly Arnold's inquiring 
spirit was forging abead among the materials of his narrative ; 
but the boldness of bis advance rarely affects the steadiness of 
his step and the circumspection of his progress. 

The first two of these chapters deal with the foundations of 
the Imperial power, and the gradual collapse of the other 
factor in the dyarchy,—to use the ugly word invented by 
Mommsen to describe that division of power between Emperor 
and Senate which, as Arnold ventured to maintain, “ never in 
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reality existed.” These are most luminous chapters. The drift 
and spirit could not be more clearly indicated than by the 
observation that “if we represented Augustus to ourselves as 
a finished hypocrite who gave with one hand only to take 
away with the other, and who had the fixed design all through 
of concentrating all power in his single person, we should be 
greatly mistaken.” 

In a later chapter, “The Domestic Policy of Augustus,” 
Arnold shows that his eyes were not shut to the personal 
side of things, without regard to which the history of 
monarchies, and especially that of successions, refuses to be 
written; but the most interesting part of the chapter is that 
which refers to the administration of Rome and Italy, though 
here again the editor’s notes should not be overlooked. But, 
as might have been expected from the special bent of Arnold's 
studies, and from his characteristic tendency of mind to view 
a political or historical problem under its widest aspects, the 
most interesting of these chapters are those which survey 
some of the chief provinces of the Roman Empire. For it 
was the provinces for whose sake that Empire may be said to 
have been founded, and in whose interests the municipal 
foundations of the Republic were overthrown. Though 
Arnold was not to complete even this part of his task, he 
deals with it as a master. We come to understand what Gaul 
and Spain were to the Empire—not only as taxpayers—and 
to see how it happened that while Gaul was conquered in less 
than a century, two centuries were needed for the conquest of 
Spain.- Further chapters treat of Arabia, Egypt and Greece, 
and of Asia Minor, and discuss such matters as the paradoxical 
fact that, unlike Asia Minor, Greece was unable to recover; 
and that yet its Greek character was the cause of that 
separateness of the East “which was one day destined to tear 
the Empire in twain.” 

Tt was such historic issues as these that occupied the mind 
and the imagination of William Arnold when he was pros- 
trated by the first serious attack of the illness from which he 
never recovered. The last eight years of his life were, with 
intervals of hopefulness, a long period of suffering through 
which he was sustained only by the self-sacrificing love that 
clung to him, and by the high courage that was in his soul. 
He was mourned by many whom he had befriended, and by 
not a few to whom his life remains an example of noble aims 
never abandoned. 





IDOLA THEATRI.* 

Wuen Alan Breck discussed the character of the Master of 
Lovat he was constrained to admit that, whatever his short- 
comings, he was a “very respectable person on the field of war.” 
Some such praise we think that Mr. Sturt deserves. He con- 
fesses himself an idealist (of the “ personal” persuasion), and 
he sets out to deal faithfully with the imperfections of other 
schools of thought which come under the same general 
category. The root of all evil, he finds, is what he calls the 
“passive fallacy,” the insufficient recognition of “ personal 
striving” and of the will in the philosophical construction of 
human life, and from this spring the three idola which he 
deals with in detail,—intellectualism, absolutism, and sub- 
jectivism. Now we are very ready to admit that idealism is 
full of faults. Many of its exponents have learned too glibly 
the lessons of the masters. They have adopted conclusions, 
which form the end of a rigorous process of thought, as their 
starting-point, and have turned valuable principles into clichés, 
which they use in many spheres where they have no applica- 
tion. ‘There are so many bubbles in current idealism which 
want pricking that we are grateful to any man who will 
undertake the work,—especially grateful when the hands are 
those of a well-wisher, if not a disciple. 

Intellectualism is the creed which regards all reality as a 
form of thought, which does no justice to the independence 
of things, and which therefore ignores what Mr. Sturt calls 
their “dynamic character.” His criticisms of some of the 
more obvious difficulties which attach to the statement rather 
than to the substance of this view show considerable clever- 
ness. The intellectualist—whom it is not very easy to identify 
with any philosopher of standing—secures a synthesis by 
eliminating from his data all disturbing contradictions. But 
Mr. Sturt in his criticisms seems to us to suffer from the fault 
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those time-honoured crudities of speculation wash ae 
presume he would disavow. The “thing-in-itselg” an 
abstraction as indefensible as any of those he attacks, casts 
its shadow over his pages. In his criticism of intellectualist 
logic, again, he entirely misses the point of view of his 
opponents. He complains that it takes no account of 
“interest”; but what has the morphology of knowledge to do 
with interest ? One may as well expect a treatise on aesthetics 
to discuss the psychology of picture-buyers. He complaing 
that it is static rather than dynamic; but in a real sense a 
morphology must be static. The same irrelevant criticism 
appears later in the work in a passage dealing with Mr. 
Bradley, where he argues that “the main function of inference 
is to help us to act upon reality. The soldier reasons out a plan 
of attack, infers that he will capture the fortifications, orderg 
the assault, and verifies his reasoning by success.” But for 
the life of us we cannot understand what these ethical and 
psychological considerations have got to do with the question, 
For logic as it is commonly accepted is not a picture of the 
world as we know it. It is the isolation of the abstract side 
of the actual,—a barren activity, if you like, but one certainly 
not open to the kind of charge Mr. Sturt brings against it, 
He is happier in his attack upon absolutism, as exemplified 
in Hegel, and reaching its conclusion in the scepticism of 
Appearance and Reality. With a great deal of the criticism 
of Hegel we agree, especially the exposure of the arbitrary 
local colour which tinged his Absolute, and made him find in 
the Prussian State the fullest up-to-date realisation of the 
Eternal. All this has been said before by Renan, by Professor 
James, by Professor Pringle-Pattison and others, and Mr. 
Sturt repeats it with vigour and enthusiasm. As against the 
Buddhist side of Hegelianism his contention is final. But 
the reading of these chapters has not convinced us that Mr, 
Sturt has grasped the essential position of Hegelianism in spite 
of his triumphant exposure of its faults, and we cannot but 
feel that Mr. Bradley’s words in his Ethical Studies are not 
irrelevant, when he speaks of a “ philosophy, which we all 
have refuted, and, having so cleared our consciences, which 
some of us at least might take steps to understand.” With 
the last “idol,” subjectivism, Mr. Sturt has an easier task, 
The arguments against solipsism are not difficult to master; 
and as to the other form, impersonal subjectivism, we admit 
its weakness, but find it hard to think of any quarter where it 
flourishes. 

The second half of the volume consists in a detailed 

criticism of particular philosophers,—Hegel, T. H. Green, Mr. 
Bradley, and Professor Bosanquet. We have no space here 
to indicate the points on which we differ from the critic, 
which are numerous and important; but Mr. Sturt is candid, 
vigorous, occasionally subtle, and always interesting. The 
cardinal merit of the work is its insistence upon the ordinary 
consciousness as the starting-point of philosophy,—* personal 
experience, which I hold always to be the norm of reality.” 
“In England, at any rate,” he writes, “a philosopher has no 
chance of a hearing unless he is on friendly terms with experi- 
ence; he need not be empirical, but he must not be anti- 
empirical.” He has his felicities, too, of style and thought. 
It is both acute and just to find the logical result of one kind 
of absolutism in a coarse utilitarianism, a relapse to the lower 
categories, and to say that Pater’s definitions of art and 
criticism reduce them to the level of perfumery. And the 
following comments are well worth remembering :— 
“ He may assert that all finite persons and things are melted 
down in the Absolute; but what he rather means is that all the 
theoretic difficulties incident to finite existence disappear when 
the Absolute is postulated.” 


“As soon as the Hegelian comes to make any definite statement 
about the relation of human selves to the Absolute self he is 
driven to one of two courses: he must either let his Absolute self 
fade to an almost nominal existence which does not interfere 
with the subordinate selves at all; or he must merge the finite 
selves in that which includes them. Hegel, in his strictly 
scientific works at least, takes the latter course. Anglo- 
Hegelians tend to the former; their Absolute is a constitutional 
monarch who reigns but leaves his subjects to manage their 
own affairs.” 


As a set-off we may add that there are other passages where 
the writer is so ingeniously obtuse that we are almost driven 
to doubt whether he has grasped at all the doctrines he is 
combating. 
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we are prepared to admit that Mr. Sturt is, on the 
whole, 9 “very respectable person” in that field. Construc- 
tively the book is weak, and the weakness is a serious blemish, 
for in philosophy, at any rate, no one may destroy what he is 
not prepared to build again. Even if the result is scepticism, 
he must at least provide a reasoned sceptical creed. Mr. Sturt 
finds philosophical salvation in that modern faith which is 
called pragmatism or humanism, and which traces its origin 
to Professor James. That eminent psychologist is, however, 
only indirectly responsible for it—his followers are not agreed 
in their faith,as may be seen if we compare Mr. Santayana 
with Mr. Schiller—and its direct exponents are a younger 
gchool of teachers now living in Oxford. It is a kind of 
philosophical opportunism, the revolt of the English tempera- 
ment against metaphysics. Its central dogma is that truth 
je that which is satisfactory, which we can rest in, which is of 
practical value. Speculation must be applied only to human 
purposes, and all we want is a modicum of truth to help us to 
yub along in life. It perpetually confesses incapacity to 
advance, and perpetually adds that it does not matter. Its 
content is a set of working hypotheses, which are true because 
they work. “Itseems both right and wise,” says Mr. Sturt 
in one place, “to call attention to the limits of human intelli- 
gence in a matter that obviously transcends it.’ Truth, the 
central question of all philosophy, is a matter of convenience ; 
wecan make anything true by treating it as such. And so 
we find a passage like the following :— 

“In ordinary or non-scientific inquiry the amount of corre- 

spondence necessary to constitute truth is extremely variable. 
Being very hungry, we ask for bread. If we are told that there 
is bread in the cupboard, and go to look, we treat the answer as 
true if we find in the cupboard something near enough to satisfy 
our want. We do not care if what we find does not answer to the 
technical definition of bread, but should rather be called ‘ damper.’ 
On the other hand, we should treat the answer as false if the 
person to whom we addressed the inquiry told us, knowing we 
were hungry, that there was bread in the cupboard, and we 
found a loaf there which from some accident had been rendered 
uneatable.” 
It is difficult to take this juggling with words seriously, but 
there is no lack of seriousness among the exponents of the 
creed. We have no space to deal with the obvious difficulties 
in which such a line of reasoning involves the inquirer, but 
we would point out two facts. The first is that itis nota 
wrong metaphysic, it is a negation of metaphysics altogether. 
“I hold,” says Mr. Sturt, “that a principle must in the 
first instance be taken on trust: a standard of reality 
and intelligibility cannot be established by the ordinary 
mediate processes of proof; it can only justify itself by 
success in explaining the world.” Perfectly true; but this 
philosophy of pragmatism makes no attempt to explain ; it is 
content with working solutions and a hand-to-mouth unifica- 
tion. The second is that it is a very old creed. Protagoras 
is its patron saint, and in the Theaetetus the reader will find 
a statement of it as full as that given by any modern 
exponent. For criticism of its fallacies we would recommend 
him also to refer to Plato. 





THE FLORENTINE HISTORY.* 

Tue chief difference between Mr. Thomson's translation of 
Machiavelli's Florentine History and the six which have 
preceded it lies, as his prefatory note points out, in arrange- 
ment. He has adopted the convenient plan of dividing each 
of the eight books into numbered sections, after the example 
of several recent Italian editions. This certainly makes the 
History, always fascinating, much clearer, lighter, and easier 
toread. As to the merit of the translation itself, it is con- 
siderable. We do not think that the task was a very difficult 
one, old Italian, in its beautiful simplicity, turning easily 
enough into rather quaint but straightforward English. But 
it is not every one who can write the kind of English required 
and give his work at the same time a most satisfactory quality 
of readableness. 

There lies at this moment before the writer, side by side 
with Mr. Thomson’s two pleasant-looking volumes, a tiny 
1550 edition of the Historie Fiorentine di Nicolo Macchiavelli, 
Cittadino, et Secretario Fiorentino, with its stately dedication 
al Santissimo et Beatissimo Padre Signore nostro Clemente VII. 
Pontefice Massimo. It is a newly corrected edition, and was 
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printed in Venice by Gabriel Giolito de Ferrari, e Fratelli, 
who adorned its delicate title-page with their quaint design 
of two Satyrs carying a funeral urn balanced on their 
shoulders. Flames are issuing from the urn, and out of the 
midst of them rises a Phoenix. Above the bird a scroll 
proudly declares that “through my death I live eternally.” 
The book is printed in small italics, very clear and readable, 
and still wears its original binding of fine vellum, fastened to 
the leaves with little straps of white leather. Originally the 
cover was tied with tiny white leather strings. This copy, 
old and worn, may have been carried in the pockets of Nardi, 
of Segni, of Varchi, of Ammirato, Machiavelli’s continuators ; 
or of some private amateur of literature. It has not been ill- 
used, and in its three hundred and fifty-sixth year is still an 
attractive companion, having spent its last hundred years in 
one family. In this old edition there are no sections and no 
paragraphs. Each book begins with the same dedication to 
Clement VII., and goes on without a break to its end. The 
pages are dignified, if monotonous; reading was not made 
easy in those days, when a true student cared little for 
difficulties. 

Machiavelli was one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, 
of Italian prose-writers, and his style in its clear grace is 
inimitable. Here we have none of the vicions ornaments 
which disfigured later literature. The writer of The Prince, 
who gained himself an unenviable character from the kind 
of political morality he preached there—the serpent’s wisdom 
without the dove’s harmlessness—appears in a much better 
light in his less brilliant but still classical work, The Florentine 
History. Here, as the late Dr. Garnett remarked, he gives 
“a faithful as well as an animated picture of the public life 
of a community in its characteristics more nearly akin to the 
ancient commonwealth of Athens than any the earth has seen 
since this disappeared from her face.” And at the same time 
he showed his personal patriotism and “ fidelity to the idea of 
the State as he conceived it.” This idea was purely Republican; 
but no one had a greater horror of anarchy. In his earlier 
years he had been disgraced and banished by the Medici; but 
when his genius brought him back into favour under Popes 
Leo X. and Clement VII., and when the latter, as Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, employed him to write the history of 
Florence, Machiavelli’s attitude towards his patron’s house 
was not that of a flatterer. His admiration for the great 
Lorenzo was sincere; he was wise enough to see that, however 
beautiful the Republican theory might be, it was a hard 
business to knit the Florentine people together, except “ by 
force of a single man’s strong will.” 

Within the space of a short article one cannot do more 
than touch on the great subject of the history of Florence, 
It may be worth while to remind readers of Machiavelli's 
limits, which he at first intended to be much narrower than 
they are. When Cardinal Giulio gave him the commission, 
his idea was to begin his history with the rise to power of the 
Medici, towards the middle of the fifteenth century. “For I 
thought to myself that Messer Lionardo of Arezzo and Messer 
Poggio, both of them admirable historians, must have recorded 
at length all that had taken place before that time.” But 
on studying the writings of these two worthies, Machiavelli 
found that they had confined themselves almost entirely to 
the foreign wars of Florence, neglecting “civil discords and 
intestine feuds,” either because they seemed to them trivial, 
or from fear of offending the descendants of those engaged 
in them. “Both of which reasons,” says Messer Niccolo, 
“without offence be it said, seem to me unworthy of these 
excellent writers.” For his genius could not fail to see that 
in the history of Florence her foreign wars were not nearly 
so important as her home quarrels. And his knowledge of 
human nature taught him that so long as a man’s ancestorg 
were handed down to fame, he cared little by what means 
that fame was acquired. 

Machiavelli therefore began at the beginning; that is to say, 
at the decline of the Roman Empire. His first four books 
brought him down to the return from banishment of Cosimo 
de’ Medici in 1434, and he ended the next four with the death 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent in 1492. He then presented his 
work to Pope Clement; but not by any means as a finished 
history. He had every intention of going on “to discourse 
of the events that followed thereafter, in a fuller and loftier 
style, suited to their greater dignity and importance. .... . 
Nor will the courage and confidence wherewith I have 
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hitherto written be wanting for the completion of my task, 
quando da me la vita non si scompagni, et la V.S. non mi 
abbandoni.” 
So he meant to go on his way “with a light heart.” But 
the Pope's power failed him, and life did not accompany him 
far. Misfortune and death came upon him together. The 
Medici and their friends were once more driven out of Florence 
in 1527. Clement VII. was a prisoner in Rome; and in that 
same unlucky summer Machiavelli died. A simple cause, an 
overdose of castor-oil, stilled that wonderful brain. 
There is something suggestive and interesting in Machia- 
velli’s own account of his way of working, given in a letter to 
a friend. Every author has a different way of finding inspira- 
tion, and chooses a different hour and different means of using 
it. Machiavelli wrote The Prince, his greatest work, after the 
following fashion, and it probably represents the mood and 
manner in which all his intellectual labour was carried on. We 
venture to quote a few lines from Professor Henry Morley. 
Machiavelli was then living, poor and in exile, on his little 
estate near San Casciano :— 
“He rose before the sun, spent two hours in a little wood of his 
that was being cut down to raise money, saw how the work went 
on for a couple of hours, and talked with the woodcutters, who 
had «lways some great dispute in hand. From the wood he would 
go to a spring, then to his bird-nets, with a book or two under his 
arm, Dante or Petrarch, Tibullus or Ovid. Having read with 
enjoyment, he would stroll to the tavern, talking with any whom 
he met, and noting the different tastes and fancies of men. Then 
came dinner time, and he ate what his little fields could afford, 
returned to the tavern, where he generally met the innkeeper, a 
butcher, a miller, and two oven-men, with whom he played at 
cricea and tric-trac, over which they raised a thousand quarrels 
for a farthing, and shouted so that they might be heard at San 
Casciano. Thus he kept his head from troubling him, until at 
evening he went home, took off the muddy peasant’s coat he wore 
by day, entered his study in decent dress, to be for four hours 
happy in companionship with the ancients, and noting with his 
pen what he had learnt from them and from the world.” 
Who would not be a great Italian writer in the sixteenth 
century ! 





CANON MACCOLL ON THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC.* 
Canon MacCo.. was summoned by the Ritual Commission 
to give evidence before them, and was examined and cross- 
examined for five days. It was a great, and, to the best of 
our belief, a well-deserved, compliment. No man has studied 
the subject with which the Commission were occupied more 
carefully. But it seems that the witness was not satisfied with 
the treatment he received, and he now publishes this volume 
to set himself right. A book by Canon MacColl is always a 
valuable addition to the literature of the subject with which 
it is concerned. Yet we cannot help feeling that it would 
have been better if he had waited a while, and possibly given 
himself the opportunity of modifying some of the comments 
which he has made. He had, of course, to ask permission to 
publish his evidence, and this was granted on the condition 
that it should not appear till the Commission’s Report was 
formally presented. But would it not have been as well if he had 
waited till he had himself seen the Report? It is agreed on all 
hands that this document is very moderate and equitable. It has 
the immense advantage of having been unanimously adopted, 
a thing which, in view of the different standpoints occupied 
by individual Commissioners, was hardly expected. Whatever 
may be thought of the recommendations, no one can doubt 
that the Report is of such a tone and temper as to make for 
peace. But Canon MacColl brings a very grave charge against 
certain members of the Commission. He does not expressly 
name them, but he names those whom he exempts from his 
censure. He begins, indeed, by saying that he is sure that 
the Commissioners “intended to be perfectly fair” ; but when 
he goes on to declare that some of them “seemed to forget 
the purpose for which they were appointed,” this purpose 
being “to inquire impartially into facts,” and further remarks 
that they “seemed less intent on getting at the plain facts 
and forming an independent judgment on them than on finding 
evidence in support of a foregone conclusion,” he practically 
says exactly the opposite. A man who is “intent on finding 
support for a foregone conclusion” does not “intend to be 
perfectly fair.” Canon MacColl’s action is, we think, to be 
regretted, first, because the Commissioners so attacked 
cannot defend themselves, and secondly, because when a 
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generally satisfactory result has been reached, it is better to 
say as little as possible about the processes by which it has 
been attained. Cross-examination cannot be carried on with. 
out friction, and friction generates heat. But the heat passes 
away when the causes cease to operate. It is nothing less 
than deplorable to renew it, especially when we remember the 
subject of these differences. Already there is only too much 
in Church history to turn the saying, “ See how these Christiang 
love one another!” into the bitterest of ironies. We cannot 
attempt to analyse the arguments by which Canon MacColl 
supports his views of the ornaments rubric. They seem to 
us very powerful. On certain points he scores distinct 
successes against his opponents. It is true that different views 
have been maintained by men whose judgment we are naturally 
inclined to respect, and all the more in view of the circum- 
stances in which it was arrived at,—Bishops Creighton and 
Ridding, to name two only. Still, we think that the array of 
facts and dates which the author of this volume marshals in 
support of his theory cannot easily be overthrown. On the 
other side we have the fact that the “ornaments” were 
actually disused,—we are told here that they were disused 
because they were destroyed, and destroyed because they were 
valuable. And we also know that the reformers who objected 
to vestments were practically concerned with the surplice, 
The alb, the cope, and the tunicle scarcely appear in the 
controversy. 

But the ornaments themselves—they include, besides those 
already mentioned, the paten, chalice, corporal (altar cloth), 
pastoral staff, chrisom in baptism, and ring in marriage—are 
of no great intrinsic importance. The far-reaching inference 
which is drawn from the rubric is of the greatest moment. 
This inference, as it is most broadly stated, is this: the rubric 
legalises the ornaments of church and minister as they were 
in the last years of Henry VIII.; these being legalised, we have 
also to accept the doctrinal system which was then established. 
Now the King remained up to bis death an unflinching adherent 
of Roman doctrine in all points except Papal supremacy. 
Some changes he permitted, or even encouraged, in the form 
of worship, especially in the larger use of the vernacular. 
But the “Henrician Theology”—the phrase is used by 
divines who would be commonly classed with Canon MacColl 
—was substantially Roman. Henry's political interests led 
him in the direction of friendship and Alliance with the 
Protestant Princes of Germany; he did open negotiations 
with them, but theological differences barred any real agree- 
ment. Perhaps the most obvious proof of this statement is to 
be found in the Statute of the Six Articles, which was still in 
force when Henry died. (The “Six Articles,” which it may 
be convenient here to give, were transubstantiation, com- 
munion in one kind, celibacy of priests, vow of chastity, 
private masses, auricular confession.) Canon MacColl feels 
the awkwardness of this fact, and says that though the Act 
remained on the statute-book, it was “in a greatly modified 
form.” Now what does this mean? The doctrines and the 
penalties by which they were sanctioned remained the same. 
If any one denied transubstantiation, he was liable to be 
burnt; if he questioned any one of the other five, he 
lost his property for the first offence, and was hanged for 
the second. So far there was no modification. But the 
Act had always been found a most inconvenient one in 
practice. There is extant a long list of the charges which 
were brought under it in the first month of its existence. 
A volume which Bishop Stubbs found generally accurate says 
that eight hundred persons were imprisoned in London alone. 
For this evil a remedy was sought. It was provided by 
35 Henry VIIL., c. 5, that no charge could be brought except 
by twelve men on oath, and no offence be taken cognisance of 
after an interval of a year. And further, the accused was 
permitted to recant if he would. But, continues Canon 
MacColl, “I believe that no prosecutions took place under the 
statute after 35 Henry VIII, c. 5.” This is an extraordinary 
statement to be made by a writer who seems to have all the 
dates and facts of the time at his finger-ends. Anne Askew 
was burnt on July 16th, 1546, a little more than six months 
before the King’s death. Three other victims suffered with 
her, and for the same offence,—the denial of the first of the six 
Articles. Anne Askew’s was no common case. The Roman 
party had, after their first experience of the working of the 
Act, been unwilling to enforce it. Foxe records but few 
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fying at higher game: they hoped to involve the Queen. 


This was the cause of the torture to which she was subjected. 
It was this, to find himself ‘foiled by her firmness, that so 
infuriated Chancellor Wriothesley. The story is one of the 
most significant, as it is one of the most interesting, in 
English Church history—Anne Askew, who tells her own 
story, reminds us of St. Perpetua—and Canon MacColl, who 
knows everything that happened in those times, has never 
jeard of it, or has forgotten all about it. Perhaps he will be 
a little more indulgent in future to the errors of others. 

With much that our author says about comprehension we 
are in full sympathy. We cannot conceive the Anglican 
Chureh without Canon MacColl or bis likes. Still, a line must 
be drawn. We cannot have the Reformation abolished by 
the inferences which may be drawn, with whatever logical 
force, from a rubric; and the rights of individual worshippers 
must be safeguarded. In great towns things right themselves 
in a way, or, at the worst, give opportunities of escape; but 
jn country parishes the tyranny of the parson is sometimes 
very hard to bear. What is to be done? Certainly we must 
not diminish the power of the Bishops. Whether Canon 
MacColl agrees with us so far, we know not; we fear that he 
will part company with us when we add that the power of the 
Bishops means, as things are ordered now, the power of the 


laity. 





NOVELS. 


OF MISTRESS EVE.* 

Mr. Howarp PrAsE has committed himself in his new 
venture to the perilous ordeal of continuation ; but the quality 
of the sequel to Magnus Sinclair proves that he was justified 
in his resolve. ‘To begin with, by a discreet change of venue, 
and the introduction of a new set of characters, he has avoided 
the danger of monotony. The scene is shifted to the Southern 
Border, the complexion of the times is altered, and though we 
are glad to encounter some of the characters who figured in 
the earlier tale, the new romance has a freshness and inde- 
pendence which should commend it to all lovers of the North 
Country. Mr. Pease comes to his task with an equipment 
which ensures an attentive hearing. He knows his ground, he 
has studied its records, he is steeped in its minstrelsy. Ina 
word, he loves the Border with an impartial enthusiasm which 
finds vent in the quaint and engaging passage in which he 
compares the attributes of the Eastern and Western counties. 
After arguing that the difference between the two may be 
exemplified by their separate Cathedrals, he continues :— 

“So, Lhold, it is with the two peoples. Either is of strong 
northern origin, but the stress of life beats more fiercely about 
the eastern than the western land, where the famed Gulf Stream 
tempers the sea winds to the shore. Thence it comes about that 
the Cumbrian hath the less aggressiveness ; he is perchance rather 
self-satisfied than self-assertive. His very countenance is an 
index of the difference ’twixt two separate climatic conditions, for 
your true Cumbrian hath a ruddy and rubicund face, warmed by 
the sun and softened by the sea and mountain moistures, while 
your genuine Northumbrian is freckled by perpetual wind, and 
his oval countenance hath the thin, hard look of the perpetual 
hunter. Coal, furthermore, on the east has darkened the 
landscape, so that Newcastle is grey and gloomy of aspect, 


whereas Carlisle is warm and red. ‘I'he sun shines fair on 
merry Carlisle,’ sings the ancient ballad, but ‘Weel may 


the keel row’ is the song of the New Castell on the Tyne. 
You will call to your recollection again that the Cumbrian 
and Westmerian derive their original from the mixed British and 
Viking stock, that the Vikings left their bare creeks in Norroway 
to find shelter and sustenance in fairer lands. From the 
Hardanger they sailed—the Hellemark—‘the place of hunger’ 
—and steered their serpent ships to the warmer lands of Britain. 
Now, so soon as they noted the purple mountains of Cumbria, with 
their sequestered dales, they drew up their longships forthwith, 
building of them their seats and thorps, their cotes and scales, 
after clearing the thwaites out of the underwoods and fencing 
them with'garths. And thus have they remained after their long 
voyagings—rooted to the soil. Somewhat suspicious still of 
strangers is the Cumbrian; he hateth the Scot, the ‘ dry-bellied’ 
Seot, as the children style him in their play—and he despiseth 
the Southerner; but once he knows you is as hospitable under his 
own roof-tree as all true Northerners are, even ‘thrusting,’ as his 
proverb goes, ‘the whole house into you.’ The Northumbrian, 
however, is the son of the ‘ Flamebearer,’ and for centuries hath 
dwelt upon his wide moorlands within stark strength or dark pele 
tower, raiding, reiving, and riding for his sustenance. Half- 
brother to the Scot is he—a younger brother though, with a 
larger recklessness. Thus to conclude:—The Cumbrian is 





a sturdy dalesman, a true guardian of his home, a very 
wrestler; the Northumbrian a rider, the ‘hot and hasty’ 
reiver, whilst the Scot is the brother of the twain, one that 
gathers his ‘bawbees’ during the week, and, in the absence of 
the sun, broods upon hell-fire ‘the Sawbath ’ long. Finally, of 
the Westmorland man there is this to be noted, that though he is 
twin brother to the Cumbrian, he inclines more to the Southerner 
in temperament; the boisterous Lancashire lad hath touched him 
on the south, and the hearty Yorkshire ‘tyke’ nudged him on 
the east,-so that he hath scarce the individuality of his brother. 
More courteous in manner, and less brusque, he is a charming 
companion, and his broader speech hath a more contented sound 
than the high sing-song of the Northumbrian, which hath ever a 
moorland piping note to it as of a golden, plover on the heath. 
Now, to conclude this matter, I may say that had I my choice I 
would choose to spend my youth in Northumberland, and mine 
old age in Cumberland or Westmorland, where the sun shines 
softer and the winds are warmer than on the eastern Border- 
land.” 

It is one thing, however, to have enthusiasm, to be versed in 
history and archaeology, and to have the command of a 
picturesque style. It is another thing to construct a successful 
historical romance. Here we cannot help thinking that the 
effectiveness of the story is slightly impaired by the character 
of the narrator. The period covered by the romance is that 
from the battle of Worcester to the Restoration, and though 
Oswald Bellasis has cast in his lot with the Royalists, his 
admiration for Cromwell causes him considerable searchings 
of conscience. Your hero ought to be a whole-hearted 
partisan, and though doubtless Mr. Pease may be able to 
adduce precedents to the contrary, the Lord Falkland type 
is not altogether satisfactory for historical romance. Neither 
Oswald’s temper nor his occupation is calculated to excite the 
enthusiasm of the ingenuous reader. It may be urged that 
Oswald is not the hero, but only the narrator; but he certainly 
has the strongest claims to the beau réle, which he maintains 
at times gallantly enough. But he is an intermittent hero, 
and labours under the further disadvantage of being a married 
man with a wife whose admirable qualities we are obliged to 
take somewhat on trust. The central figure is his cousin 
Evelyn Heron, the last of her line, who has been adopted by 
her godmother, the Countess of Westmorland, and the action 
of the plot chiefly grows out of “ Mistress Eve's” vow not to 
wed any man who does not take an active part in the restora- 
tion of the King. Eve is an uncommonly sprightly and high- 
spirited damsel, a trifle hoydenish if the truth be told, and 
when on the fulfilment of her vow she goes to Court with her 
husband, Mr. Pease is confronted with a problem at once 
familiar and difficult. For dramatic purposes it is incumbent 
upon him to bring his heroine within the danger zone, while, 
qua heroine, it is essential that she should emerge therefrom 
with untarnished honour. To achieve this desirable end Mr. 
Pease is obliged to resort to strong measures, and the con- 
cluding chapters bristle with intrigue, abduction, murder, and 
sudden death. The Alsatian scenes are carried through with 
spirit and a good deal of rough realism; but, on the whole, 
we prefer the Border scenes, and the portraits of typical 
Border characters, such as the blind ballad-seller or the 
Westmorland woodman, so admirably drawn in the following 
characteristic passage :— 

“He was a typical Westmorland man, a mighty wrestler, 
gentle in manner, a little slow of speech, and, to trade, a cunning 
forester. A broad-based man, great of girth, short and straight- 
nosed, rounded of cheek, blue-eyed, ruddy of face, that was shaded 
with dark brown beard. He dwelt content upon his Fell of Whin- 
field, unmovable from his pines and oaks, his young plantations, 
and his baby seedlings. His grandfather had been one of the 
small proprietors styled ‘statesmen,’ but had lost his estate 
through liquor. His father had been a shepherd that had 
tended the hardy Herdwicks upon desolate Shap Fell, whence had 
come to my friend a strain of poetry, together with an inalienable 
love of wild life, of the green slopes of hills, of sounding ‘ forces,’ 
of misty fells and winding ways of water, of jagged peaks and 
pointed pikes, empurpled as with wine at the hour of sunset; of 
all these he was a devout lover, nor would he have exchanged his 
fell country for all the gold and silver of the far-famed El 
Dorado. So there he dwelt, secure upon his hillside, with the 
great sweep of the Pennines opposite to the windows of his house. 
Quoth he, ‘ There’s never no call for a man to travel, seesta, when 
he can see at dawn, or sunset, or ’midst gambol o’ t’ winds above 
Warcop, Dufton and Hilton Fells, cloud-visions of towns and 
temples, of crowded marts, of wending caravans, t’ storm of 
galleons and t’ sack of palaces glorious as t’ jewelled city in the 
Revelations. Once, indeed, when I had to go with trained bands, 
I got so far south as Lancaster amongst the “ ootners,” but none 
of us would budge further southwards, not for no man, and never 
did Whinfield look so bonny as t’ neeght I won my way home 
again to my own sweet an’ bonny green maiden fells.’ So 





* Of Mistress Eve. By Howard Pease. London: A.Constable and Co. ([6s.] 


Postlethwaite, the true Westmerian.” 
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To sum up, this is an ambitious, powerful, striking story, 
which can only be judged by high standards, and, while 
falling short of the achievements of the great masters of 
romance, is marked by qualities which honourably distinguish 
it from the conventional machine-made historical novel. The 
chief fault of the book is a certain spasmodic mode of pro- 
gression. Mr. Pease is over addicted to short paragraphs; 
he should imitate in his style of narration the long, rolling 
moorland country which he loves so truly and describes 
80 well, 





Lady Marion and the Plutocrat. By Lady Helen Forbes. (John 
Long. 6s.)—Lady Helen Forbes has yielded to the temptation 
which so often besets modern novelists,—to endow their heroes 
with fortunes so colossal as to make them remarkable even in 
this age of millions. Francis Frankland, the plutocrat, does not, 
however, attain to this extremely wealthy state without a 
struggle, owing to the extraordinary provisions of his father’s will. 
The book is pleasantly written, and the pictures of the decadent 
Schiehallion family are vigorously sketched, though it may be 
doubted whether any family was ever quite so intolerable while 
at the same time capable of producing such a heroine as Lady 
Marion. The least successful part of the story is the end, 
which, after the marriage of Frankland and Lady Marion, is 
rather an anticlimax. ‘The book, while in no sense remark- 
able, will prove interesting to people who like novels dealing 
with the aristocracy and with the extremely rich. Both these 
sections of “smart” society are well represented among the 
characters, and the only person who seems a little impossible 
and unlifelike is the hero Francis Frankland himself. 

Dearlove. By Frances Campbell. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Mrs. Campbell’s writing possesses a charm of its own, which 
is very well brought out in the story of “ Dearlove’s Summer of 
Makebelieve.” The captious reader will, however, not quite see 
why Dearlove’s relations should all be members of the Peerage. 
There is no point in their being placed on these social heights, 
and the reader has an uncomfortable feeling that it spoils the 
simplicity of the story. The little pictures of Guernsey and the 
descriptions of the excursions and picnics there are charmingly 
done, and the figure of Reggie the cripple is touched with great 
tenderness and poetry. Readers who like a series of charming 
sketches with a delicate thread of plot connecting them are 
cordially recommended to send for Dearlove. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TWO BOOKS ON CHINA. 


John Chinaman at Home. By the Rev. E.J. Hardy. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Hardy tells us that he went to 
China with the ambition to gain the distinction of not writing a 
book on that country, but he found it so interesting a land that 
he could not refrain from this enterprise. His book is just the 
sort of work that was to be expected from the genial author of 
“How to be Happy though Married,”—not at all distinguished, 
not always in the best of taste, but readable throughout, and wel] 
adapted to the needs of the middle-class bookbuyer. It is 
intended for unlearned visitors to China, and for those who want 
to have a general idea of the things that such a visitor would be 
most likely to see and wonder at. It gives a very fair general 
notion of the outer aspects of Chinese life,as a stranger may 
see it. Mr. Hardy is at his best when he gets a good 
story to tell, such as that of the lady who bought a silver belt 
which had a Chinese inscription on the buckle. She noticed that 
an educated Chinaman was reading the inscription with interest, 
and begged him to tell her the literal meaning of the characters, 
which the seller of the belt had declared to stand for happiness, 
With shy hesitation the Chinese scholar answered: “They may 
mean that indirectly, but the literal translation of what is on the 
clasp of your belt is, ‘Distended with food.’” Moral,—beware of 
wearing inscriptions in languages which you do not understand, 
unless you are sure that nobody you are likely to meet under- 
stands them either.——China and Religion. By E. H. Parker. 
(J. Murray. 12s. net.)\—Mr. Parker’s book is a work of very 
different calibre from that of Mr. Hardy. It is “an attempt 
to present to the general reader, in comparatively simple 
sketch form, the whole history of the religious question as 
it has affected the Chinese mind.” It is surely worth while to 
study the religious attitude and conceptions of a country which 
is unique in possessing an unbroken religious record of at least 
three thousand years, and Mr. Parker—who is Professor of 
Chinese in the Manchester University—is an excellent guide 
through the rather perplexing labyrinth of Chinese thought. 








He points out that the essence of Chinese official tdligitn, ia 
all necessary allowances have been made for tho difference ot 
longitude, is not very dissimilar from the essence of Christianity 
“Emperors of each important dynasty have from time to time. 
whilst carefully refraining from enslaving the mind with 
compulsory dogmas, issued paternal homilies to their ‘children’ 
inculeating the virtues of filial piety, respect for elders and 
superiors, neighbourliness in villages, severity (with kindness) to 
children, contentment with one’s lot, and abstention from causing 
pain or evil. If our Western missionaries would conform to these 
simple principles, which, after all, are Christian in spirit, we 
should hear little of persecution; and it is back to these simple 
principles that the Japanese seem to be going with their Shinté 
perhaps carrying the Chinese with them.” Mr. Parker gives a 
full and interesting account of the various forms which religion 
has assumed in the vast Empire of China, from the earliest 
recorded attempts to frame a conception of the universe and the 
moral nature of man, through Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism, to the modern revival of Shintd. He describes the 
work of Christian missionaries, since the journey of St. Francis 
Xavier, in two chapters dealing respectively with Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. His excellent book should be regarded 
as the best and simplest English authority on this important 
subject. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—@——_—__- 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms.) 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, May, 1906. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, U.S.A.)—This, as will be seen, is an 
American publication, but its contents have much interest for 
readers on this side. Indeed, the larger part of the volume is 
occupied with a paper on the “ Benefit Features of British Trade 
Unions.” Dr. Weyl, the writer, has evidently studied the subject 
with much care, and treats it with a detachment which here it 
would not be easy to maintain. The subject is too large to be 
dealt with in these columns, but we may notice the change 
which has taken place in the attitude of Trade-Unionism 
within the last sixty years. There was a time, not very 
long since, when the Unions encouraged emigration. This 
phase has wholly passed away. And the new 'T'rade-Unionism, 
as typified by Mr. John Burns, is adverse to the benefit 
system. The sick or prematurely aged working man, says Mr. 
Burns, has a right to “make sick, superannuation, and un- 
employed relief come by graduated income tax from the middle 
and upper classes.” There are some statistics of working-class 
income and expenditure, illustrated by balance-sheets, &c., of 
nineteen families in the district of Columbia. Perhaps the 
most notable thing here is the condition of the houses. Of the 
nineteen, two only are described as “sanitary.” “ Barely sanitary” 
is the description of four more, while “ insanitary” is the epithet 
applied to the remaining thirteen, an epithet emphasised in some 
cases by such words as “altogether,” “thoroughly,” “in all 
respects,” “so as to be a disgrace,” and “in every particular.” 
The average expenditure for food (for adult males) was about 
4s. 6d, weekly, the highest being about 8s. 6d., and the lowest 
8s. 8d. The highest rent was 13s. 6d. a week. We must not 
forget to mention an item in the “ Decisions of Courts Affecting 
Labour.” The “ Cooks’ and Waiters’ Alliance ” boycotted a certain 
restaurant in Eureka, Cal. They claimed, on the principle of free 
speech and free writing, to be allowed to parade in front of the 
restaurant with a placard: “Declared an unfair restaurant by 
Cooks’ and Waiters’ Alliance. The public is asked not to 
patronize the place.” The Court would not sanction the claim. 


The Writings of S. Francis of Assisi. Newly Translated into 
English, with Introduction and Notes, by Father Pascal Robinson. 
(Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 4s. net.)—Father Robinson 
accepts the conclusions of the editors of 1904, conclusions which 
greatly reduce the bulk of the Franciscan writings. First come 
the “ Admonitions,” twenty-eight in number ; then follows the 
“Salutation of the Virtues,” and after this we have the “ First” 
and the “Second Rule of the Friars Minor.” It would be an 
interesting task to compare them. Here is an example. The First 
Rule gives a severe rule of fasting :—“ And all the brothers shall 
likewise fast from the Feast of All Saints until the Nativity of 
our Lord, and from Epiphany, when our Lord Jesus began to fast, 
until Easter; but at other times let them not be bound to fast 
according to this life except on Fridays.” In the Second Rule 
the Advent fast is retained, but the second fast is made voluntary, 
the Lenten fast remaining, of course, obligatory. And there is 4 
general relaxation in the words, “ But in time of manifest necessity 
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———— 
the brother shall not be bound to corporal fasting.” There is also 
the «Testament of St. Francis,” of the genuineness of which 
( uestioned by M. Renan) there seems to be no real doubt. In 
part IL we have six letters of St. Francis, and in Part III. his 

ers, &c. Finally we have a “ Bibliography.” Father Robinson 
Ee done an excellent piece of work, carefully avoiding giving 
a to those who, while admiring St. Francis, do not accept 


the Roman obedience. 


Historical Portraits Exhibited at Ozford, 1906. (The Clarendon 
Press. 78. 6d. net.)—Many people will doubtless possess themselves 
of this volume. It will bea reminder to those who were fortunate 
enough to see the Exhibition itself (open during April and May 
of this year), and it will serve as at least a partiai substitute for 
those who did not. More than two hundred portraits were 
exhibited, but some of these displayed the same original. 
Edward Gibbon, for instance, was represented by three portraits, 
the work of Henry Walton, Romney, and Sir Joshua Reynolds,— 
possibly by a fourth, but the identification is very doubtful, as is 
its attribution to the brush of Romney. Walton’s picture, said by 
acontemporary to be “the very best likeness that exists,” is a | 
yery uncompromising bit of work; Reynolds’s is obviously | 
fisttered; Romney’s strikes one as the best. It gives the shape | 
that we see in Walton’s. Biographical and artistic particulars | 
are given (we observe the misprint of 1712 for 1728 as the date of 
the publication of the “Dunciad”). Mr. Lionel Cust furnishes 
an introduction dealing with the subject of English art in the | 
eighteenth century. 





Notes on the Shakespeare First Folio. By Sidney Lee. (H. | 
Frowde. 2s. net.)—In this pamphlet Mr. Sidney Lee suppiements 
the census which he published some three years ago of copies of 
the First Folio. At the same time he corrects his description in 
three cases. The Leiter copy is now put in the first class; that 
in the Newberry Library (Chicago) is promoted from the third to 
the second division of the second class; a third copy is degraded 
as having been “ made up.” Mr. Lee also gives some interesting 
details of prices. Mr. Perry, cf Providence, Rhode Island, gave 
£10,000 for copies (all in good condition) of the four folios. The 
record prices up to this purchase were £1,720, £690, £755, £215. 
The total is £3,380, and this has been nearly trebled by Mr. 
Perry, who, if we are to apportion the sum paid between the four 
books, must have given £6,000 at least for the First Folio. When 
American multi-millionaires are willing to do such things, it is no 
wonder that the proportion of copies held in America steadily in- 
creases. Butthe larger part of Mr. Lee’s pamphlet is given to the 
description of “new” copies. Of these there are fourteen. One 
of them “came to light” at Arundel Castle. It would appear that 
Mr. Lee’s inquiries previous to the publication of the first census 





had been met with the answer that the only folio in the Duke’s 
possession was a Third. And this was found to be a First. Is 
the owner of treasures so numerous that such a mistake should 
be made to be envied or not? Who shall say? We must not 
forget to mention the “Turbutt” copy. This was sent to the 
Bodleian, as the law directed, in 1623, and sold by the Curators, as 
superfluous, in 1664, when the Third Folio was published. It was 
purchased by subscription for the Bodleian last year. 


In Thamesland. By Henry Wellington Wack. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—‘‘To one who has lived upon the 
great Mississippi,” or “ has cruised upon the great St. Lawrence,” 
the Thames seems “ an aqueous dwarf.” So thought Mr. Wack; 
but he had reason to change his views. For practical purposes of 
life the Thames is much more “ companionable,” so to speak, than 
the giant streams of the West, and to this quality our author does 
full justice in this very agreeable volume. He begins, as duty 
bids, at the source of the Thames, which he finds at the tradi- 
tional Thames head, a conclusion in which most people will agree 
with him; and he follows the river down as far as London. And 
he conducts us on this journey very pleasantly. We do not 
accept all his obiter dicta—his prognostications, for instance, of 
British decadence—but, on the whole, we find him and his friend 
agreeable companions. He does not know “‘Thamesland ” quite 
as intimately as some Englishmen know it; but he has plenty to 
say that many Englishmen have never heard, and his apprecia- 
tion of the beauties and glories of the river is all that it should 
be. And he gives us a number of most admirably photographed 
illustrations. Nor must we forget his useful itinerary, and his 
not less useful “rule of the road.” 


Highways and Byways of Dorset. By Sir Frederick Treves, 
Bart. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—The pen of Sir Frederick Treves and the pencil of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell make a very powerful combination for dealing 
with such a subject, and the subject is one which amply repays 








the labour that is spent upon it. The region began to be 
interesting at a very early date, for it was the abode of Neo- 
lithic man, of whom Sir Frederick gives us a charming little 
sketch ; and as it began so it went on. The Romans came here 
and left many traces of their sojourn; in Saxon times it was the 
abode of notables spiritual and temporal ; it had its part in post- 
Conquest history; some of the dramatic incidents of the Civil 
War belong to it; and it was the scene of the unhappy rebellion 
of Monmouth. Its present is not less picturesquely represented 
than the past. Sherborne, with its Abbey and school, Cranborne, 
Poole, Lyme Regis, the Chesil Beach (which is to the land behind 
it what the Goodwins would be if they were within a stone’s-throw 
of the Kentish shore), are some of the interesting localities in 
which Dorset abounds. Sir Frederick Treves’s narrative is fall of 
curious things. We see that he speaks of the various Winter- 
bornes—there are no less than fourteen in the county—and gives 
the commonly accepted explanation that the name is derived from 
the phenomenon of a stream running only in winter. But it has been 
suggested that the real derivation of this place-name is “ Wend- 
bourne,” or river by which Wends lived. As to the illustrations, 
we venture to think that some of them would have been the 
better for a little more working. “The Bowling Green, 
Bingham’s Melcombe” (p. 1,021), is an instance. No one would 
suppose that the black objects in the foreground were bowls. Is 
it not a sound doctrine that where we have illustrations in the 
midst of type the distance at which they are to be viewed should 
be the same as that at which the type is read? We have been 
for many years among the admirers of Mr. Pennell’s work; but 
we must own that he pleases us more in such a book as his 
“Canterbury Pilgrims ” (published in 1885) than he does in the 
volume now before us. 


Melandra Castle. Edited by R. 8. Conway, Litt.D. (University 
Press, Manchester. 5s. net.)—Melandra Castle—the name is a 
pedantic invention of the eighteenth century—is a Roman fort, 
about two miles from the Derbyshire town of Glossop. In this 
volume we have the Report of the excavations carried on by the 
Manchester Branch of the Classical Association during the year 
1905. It seems to have been a work of minor importance, as 
distinguished from the great legionary camps, occupied by an 
auxiliary cohort. The date assigned to it is conjectural, but there 
are some reasons for thinking that it was constructed early in the 
Roman occupation of the island, held up to the middle of the 
second century, abandoned for a time, and reoccupied towards 
the close of the Roman period. One silver coin of Galba, one of 
Domitian, and two of Trajan have been found. To these must 
be added two which, though much defaced, may be probably 
attributed to the first century. Tiles marked with the initials 
“V.V.” (Valeria Victrix) have been found in the floor of a building 
inside the fort. This legion (the XXth) was posted at Deva early 
in the second half of the first century (51-59 A.D.) It remained in 
Britain for two centuries,—the Romans did not relieve their 
garrisons. This demonstrates nothing, but it is not inconsistent 
with the early date. In Hadrian’s reign (117-137 A.D.) the legion 
was employed in building the great North Wall. Interesting 
pottery has come to hand, some of it of fine quality and doubtless 
important, the rest of rude native manufacture. We congratulate 
the Manchester Branch most cordially on its successful opera- 
tions. Much, however, remains to be done, and help would be 
welcome. 


The Bible and its Critics. By the Rev. James Crompton. (A. H. 
Stockwell. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Crompton must learn much before 
he is competent to deal with the very serious subject of Biblical 
criticism. Let him begin by mastering the names of the critics 
whom he attacks, and not write “Cheyney” and “Colenzo.” Let 
him forbear from embittering the controversy by talking of 
“fools” and “knaves” in connexion with the attribution of 
certain writings to famous names, When a Hebrew writer pre- 
fixed the name of Solomon to his own work he simply meant to do 
honour to the “ Wise King.” To put into the mouth of a critic, 
when he maintains that a book bears a conventional name, the 
charge of knavery against the writer is monstrous, 


To the large and increasing library of books which are intended 
to help the amateur horticulturist we have to add Roses and How 
to Grow them (W. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. net), and Ferns and How to 
Grow them, by G. A. Woolson (same publisher and price). Both 
books are of American origin, but probably will not be the less 
useful to the English amateur, if he uses his wits to make the 
necessary modifications. We see that the author of Roses estimates 
the total cost of a house 50 feet by 25, with heating apparatus (to 
keep up a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees in zero weather), at 
£800. This seems a high figure. The writer of this notice has 
had a house 40 feet by 12 (about a third of the area) constructed 
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for £75. But then it was built by home labour, the bricks, wood- 
work, glass, and heating apparatus being purchased. Has Free- 
trade anything to do with the difference? 


Scnoot-Booxs.—A Heuristic Arithmetic. By Clifford Gran- 
ville, B.A. and C. E. Rice, M.A. (Horace Marshall and 
Son. 2s.’ 6d.)—“ While a teacher,” say the authors of this 
book, “may be left free to choose and develop his own 
methods, he needs to have suggested or laid down for him 
the order of development of his subject.” The reason is that, 
to quote again, “there is in all probability for every subject 
a best order.” This is what they undertake to give, the discovery 
being made by a sympathetic observation of the learner's diffi- 
culties.——Algebra for Beginners, with Answers. By William 
Dodds. (Murby and Co. 1s. 6d.) Mr. R. F. Wilton Hall pub- 
lishes a useful “ Reader,” Our English Towns and Villages 
(Blackie and Son, 1s. 6d.)——We have also received Elementary 
Chemistry: Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory, by 
F. J. Wilson, M.A., and G. W. Hedley, M.A., Part II. (The 
Clarendon Press, 5s.) 


The Climate of Lisbon, Mont’ Estoril, and Cintra. By Dr. D. G. 
Dalgarno. (H. K. Lewis. 2s. 6d.)—Dr. Dalgarno defends the 
climate of Lisbon against attacks which have been made upon it, 
and if it is indeed true that “east winds are unknown,” he has an 
excellent case. But he is aware that a large city cannot bea 
health resort, and so proceeds to set forth the advantages of 
Mont’ Estoril as a winter, and Cintra as a summer, health resort. 
He compares the figures representing temperature, humidity, 
wind, and other climatic factors with those of certain well-known 
places,—viz., Biarritz, Nice, and Catania. We have no wish to 
pronounce judgment in such a case, but we may say that Dr. 
Dalgarno’s facts and figures are worth studying. 


Paton’s List of Schools. (J. and J. Paton. 1s. 6d.)—This list 
does not profess to be exhaustive. It is a list of the schools 
which advertise in it. Parents may very probably find in it “an 
aid in the selection of schools,” but they should be aware of this 
condition. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
- ~~ — 
Albanesi (E. M.), I Know a Maiden, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Arnold (W. T.), Studies of Roman Imperialism...(Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
Biggs (A. H.), Ivy : a Tale, er 8vo (Drane) 3/6 
Boothby (G.), A Royal Affair, and other Stories, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 5/0 
Brebner (P. J.), Princess Maritza, cr 8vo (Casseil) 6/0 
Brown (M.), The Viper of Milan, cr 8vo (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Brunton (Sir L.), Collected Papers on Circulation and Respiration, First 
BEER, BPO ose coccces, cnnsecoccesesoscnccosnc ccs eopevecesees een cceesoese (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Capes (B.), A Rogue’s Tragedy, cr 8vo (Methuen) 60 
Cooke (J. Y. F.), Stories of Strange Women, cr 8vo 
. B.), Cram Book for Lower and High s in Urdu,} 
ETA A EL 
Yhristian Missions and Social Progress, Vol. III., 8vo 
(Oliphant) net 10/0 
Gaskell (H. 8.), With Lord Methuen in South Africa, 1900-1901 ...(Drane) 6/0 
Gould (N.), A Hundred to One Chance, cr 8vo (Long) 2/6 
Harrison (J. A.), George Washington, Patriot, Soldier, and Statesman, 
er 8vo : (Putnam) 5/0 
Hervey (Hon. W.), Journals, 1755-1814, 4t0 ..........00...sccceeeees (Simpkin) net 12,6 
Hibeh -as (The), Part L., 4to ........................(Oxford Univ. Press) net 450 
Hilgard (E. W.), Soils, their Formation, Prceperties, &c. (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Holmes (G.), The Arncliffe Puzzle, cr 8V0 ..............s0s000e-00(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Kent (C. F.), Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Kerr (S. P.), From Charinz Cross to Delhi, 8vo ................+. ..(Unwin) net 10/6 
Moffat (M. M.). Queen Louisa of Prussia, 8vo . (Methuen) net 76 
Needham (R), L’Entente Cordiale, cr 8vo ... ......(Everett) 36 
Ohnet (G.), The Path of Glory, cr 8vo (Chatto) 6/0 
Oxford Treasury of English Literature, Vol. L, xford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Pruen (Mrs.), The Provinces of Western China, 8vo ..................(Holness) 5/0 
Raymond (B.), Book of Simple Delights, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Ridge (W. P.), The Wickhamses. er 8vo Methuen) 
Russell (F.), The Escapades of Mr. Alfred Dimmock, cr 8vo (Everett) 
St. Aubyn (A.), The Greenstone, Cr 8V0 ............c0cceeceeceeseeeeeseeeseeneees( Ong) 6/0 
Sowter (G. A.), Sowing and Reaping, Cr 8V0 .........c00cccceceeeceeeeeeeeeee( Nisbet) 2/6 
Streatfield (G. S.), Self Interpretation of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 0 
Tate (E. R.), Quaint and Historic York, folio .....................(Batsford) net 7/6 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), Court Beauties of Old Whitehall, 8vo (Unwin) net 15/0 
Wodehouse (P. G.), Love among the Chickens, er 8vo ...............(Methuen) 6/0 


Yorke (C.), The Girl and the Man, cr 8vo ............ cccocecevncssQ amg © 








FAST-COLOUR ®¥" RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = fr,cursms'& «= TAPESTRIES 


from 2/6 a yd. 


FAST-COLOUR ore a TAPESTRIES 


CATALOGUE FREE 


FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON. TAPESTRIES 








CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO. Lt 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON RO. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. | 


Chairman; Tho Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD Q.0.V.0, 


Invested Fund 


s exceed ... +  £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be f 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-pevae tue Sverago 


Dess. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission charged to 


the Life Department 


received, While the average rate of expenditure of Briti i 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, ie 


are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 


e Offices ig 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four. 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. teases total 


are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted 


reversio 


bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of a 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bis Pine eet. 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 4 next 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 


Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents, 


FAIRY COCOA 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Mauager, 


SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE, 
2s. per pound tin. 


Guaranteed and supplied by TUE PROPRIETORS oF~ 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Which is Specially 


Cc oO Cc OA TINA PReneredtineine 


Each tin of Fairy Cocoa contains particulars of English Willow-Patterg 


China which is given away 
your grocer, send for a 


to Fairy Dnnkers. If you cannot obtain it from 
6d. tin to “‘ FAIRY,” 143 York Road, London, N. 





ROBE 


CI 


Established 1789. 


RT LEWIS, 


GAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection 


of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 


Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 





‘BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,'3 


Mauufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Boa, 


TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE. 





H A M 


invite Tourists 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD, 


Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS... 13,809,187 


P T ON S 


in Ireland to inspect their own 


exclusive Linen Factory, Lisburn, near Belfast, 


at which is wo 


Hand-Loo 


ven Hamptons’ famous 


m Table Damask 


now to be seen in their Linen Show-rooms at 


Pall Mall East. 
Catalogue free. 


Samples free. Carriage free. 


HAMPTON & SOXS, Ltd , Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
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“scale of Charges for Advertisements. 












UTSIDS Pace (when aratlable), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
0 ser wee £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
PAGO oveere IN) cccccees 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Hal Page ee (Halt-Column) 3 3 ©| Quarter Narrow Column,,.... 1 1 0 
quer Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES, 

P ecccecececees £16 16 0O| Inside Page ............00. £1414 0 

Outed reas words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and Ilsa 
Five -~ every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words)» 
-” Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according Co space. 
Terms : net. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
‘BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 


PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR- 
DGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
10 w,can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
Glas shool Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
large » Sanatorium, and large covered Gymuasium, Swimming Bath, 
werd Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling ; standing in 
roe of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
Laer of purchase money on mortgage. For further details apply to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
Nochargetopurchasers, 0000000 BF 4 SE 
OR IMMEDIATE SALE.—A old-established Wesleyan 
GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, situated in a picturesque part of York- 
shire. Good house furnished throughout. 17 Bedrooms ; large Schoolroom ; 
8 good Reception-Rooms. Everything ready for carrying on the Establish- 
ment, without interruption.— Apply to “ SIKRAM,” 55 Market St., Bradford. 
CHOOL TRANSFER.—Select Day and Boarding School 
for Girls iu good residential district (London) for Transfer. Receipts, 
£1,380. Profits after payment of all outgoings exceed £300.— Full particulars, 
in confidence, from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Association, 22 Craven 


Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED.. 


(yountr HORTICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
INSPECTOR WANTED. 














The STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE want a competent 
Lecturer in Horticulture, who will inspect 120 Gardening Classes and advise 
geverally throughout the County. be. 

Long practical experience of Garden Work indispensable. Knowledge of Bee 
Keeping would be of service. 

Commencing salary £175, with travelling expenses, 

For forms of application, which must be returned by 7th September, 
apply to the DIRECTOR, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


Sth Angust, 1906, 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College ; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.— Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sent on or before October 10th. 

ING’'S SCHOOL, WARWICK.—ASSISTANT 
MASTER in Holy Orders REQUIRED for next Term. State subjects 
eanable of teaching. Salary £170 non-resident, or £100 resident.—Apply, 
HEAD-MASTER. 
OLTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—CLASSICAL 
MISIRESS REQUIRED for Autumn Term.—Please address appli- 
cations with full particulars to Miss DY MOND, Carrick, Kirkcudbright, N.B. 


OST as PRIVATE SECRETARY or ASSISTANT 
DESIRED by Gentleman holding University Diplomas, accustomed 

to literary and scientific work, and possessing thorough and intimate know- 
ledge of French and German. Highest references given and required.— 
“PUBLICIST,” Box 145, The Spectator, 1 Wellineton Street, Strand, London 


T\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limite, Witton, Rirmingham. “a 
as eaeree COLLEGE, 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


COURSES FOR CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING. AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R. M. FERRLER, M.Se., M.Inst.C.E, 

Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and 
Engiveering Works Scholarships, favourable arrangenents being made with 
Firms in or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained in works con- 
currently with the College Course. 

A Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying Examinations, 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtain 
a First-class Senior Diploma. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its Entrance Examination, 

Applications for Vacancies in October to be made as early as possible to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and Particulars of Residence in Clifton 
may be obtained. 














BRISTOL. 





JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM KEGINS on OCTOBER 4th, 1906. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and 
for certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, one of £35, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
Competition in June, 1907. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


[NVERsITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON. 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head-Master—H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., St. John’s College. Cambridge. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 18th. 
The School is organised as a First Grade Modern aol Classical School, 
with Higher Commercial and Science Departments. 
For Prospectus, apply to W. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 





BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LouDee). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The SESSION 1906-7 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. Lectures 
are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single 
course in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teacher's Diploma (London), and for the 
Teacher's Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific 
Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and two in Science, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1907. 

The Early English Text Society's Prize will be awarded in June, 1907. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £20 for one year, are 
offered for the Course of Secondary Training, beginving in January, 1907. 

The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a degree or 
equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach the HEAD of the 
Training Department not later than December 15th. 

—_ (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2nd. Entrance 
Scholarships, St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition, value £60 for three years, 
extendible to five years. School Scholarship, £30. Fees for Lectures and 
Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, £25, 
—The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholar- 
ships, can be obtained from the Secretary. 

J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


LoxPon HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England. 929 beds are in constant use; 
In-Patients last year, 13,502; Out-Patients, 209,272; Accidents, 15,719; Major 
Operations, 3,353. 

ApporntTmMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; more 
than 150 Dressers, Cliuical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes.— Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8S.E. 





(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
608 beds. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to Students after 
qualification. 

A Student's Club forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Secre- 


tary, Mr. G. Q. ROBERTS. 
J. H. FISHER, B.S. Lond., Dean. 





SS GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
’® (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Sutons, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE NOW 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH,— 
Further information from F,. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 


‘T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Ss PADDINGTON, W. 

University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Dexrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


| lilies HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combiued value of £410 are offered for Competi- 
tion annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance tae Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, 
Regulations for Residence in the College, new Scheme for Payment of 
Composition Fees, &c., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 5.E. 


our OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects :— 
ECONOMICS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS, 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGES. 
Prospectus on application to HON. SECRETARY. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


TAMFORD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 

Nead-Mistress— Miss PRIESTLEY, B.A. (Lond.); Cambridge Teachers’ 
Diploma (Distinction), Good Education on modern lines. Thoroughly 
qualified Staff. Fees moderate. Mealthy situation. Games: Hockey, 
Tennis, &c. Preparatory Class for Boys and Girls. Boarders received by the 
Head- Mistress. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th, Head-Mistress 
at home to receive Parents on and after September 10th, 
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Ctrse2 EDUCATION CORPORATION: 


THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
—- Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H, Walsh ws S 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Company. 

Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 

Mrs. JAMES, “‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “St. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, “‘ Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained from the Heads of the 
Houses or from the SECRETARY at the School. 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress : 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c,— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, MLA. (Vict.), Classical 'T'ripos (Camb.), 
aentet Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

York. 


RIGHTON, W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Beautifully situated on Sea front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4 WALSINGHAM MANSIONS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. Orchestra, Dressmaking, Cooking, 
Riding, Hockey ; own Farm and Laundry. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home close to 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, Six Elder Girls to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, 
Languages. Preparation for Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Alexander Square, London, 8.W 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

2 GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


OLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 





Recognised. 








T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 


given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 


Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
mouastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
xcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding ; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Lilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 

(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well veuge. Thorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term begins September 13th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


HiGHFIeLD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 24th. 


Og te nee SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
od education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
liss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Enutire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 





























Tbk strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN ST NTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 
— Sepool, British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 46 Pe-chester 





eee 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE f TEA 
| ) Ph By {CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.r. or *HACHERS, 
rincipal—Miss ' istress of Method—Mi ARP 
Other Teachers and ge . ENTER, 
PR at nnn £ Ri boat, Coseee, of Professional Training for Teachers 
condary Schools, w: abundant opportunity f , ; in 
Datchelor (500 pupils) and other Schools ¥ for Class Teaching in the 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEAC . 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOM = 
Wik KINDERGARTEN DIVISION. preparing forthe Boe rmtate. Alo 
y G } reparing for th inati . 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION. se Union. >. — 
reparing for Lond. B. j F 
specie! Honaure., Eee, eit ta £9 « esr fx Non atin aes 
; o! or TEACHE } 
CLASS SINGING. BS of PIANO and 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate, 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE ‘RUST 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over tw 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Rem: 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum, 











wo years, and 
edial Gymnastics 


For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exemptin valen’ 
to the Principal ETHEL ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Trainee ct 4 


Dunfermline. 


* Pe 6 
QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium a 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jects—To train - 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and syste 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastan 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Mevials’ 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Sensien Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ‘can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lonj 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, uP, Hon, and Rer, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
flMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers, The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education for an ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 
MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Studeuts are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 




















S T MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 

Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 

for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 

2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 

PRINCIPAL. 

N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 

Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 

—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall” of Residence, &c., opply to the 

Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Science, 
Barrack 8q., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinations recognised b 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIA 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Kesidential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


1 EAR LONDON.—Home School with all Country Advan- 
tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED 

at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages, and preparation for speci 

examinatious if desired.—‘‘ F. A. M.,” care of Watson's Advertising O 

6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training 
character and mauners. Special attention paid to health. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 

for GIRLS in connection with above School was opened in April by 
Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. T. 
W. Fowle, Kector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 
School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 


ACANCY in High-Class School, Clifton, on Half Fees. 

Accomplishments Speciality. Also STUDENT-TEACHER and 

KINDERGARTEN STUDENT, to be trained. Preparation for Examins- 
tions. Premium required.—Miss W., 1 Golf Bungalows, Hindhead, Surrey. 


JURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 




















SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 
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gt MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
t Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
ier Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors, 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





| or 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecture: vf Education 
F Tniwe of Manchester. 

in the University of ~~ the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 


repa' 
renters Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 


roebel Certificate. 
a Higher Fret Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
- in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
— ding Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
of. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
S nised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 
mall particulars on application to the Principal. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
etalon of Ovencll—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORN ER. : ; 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
* 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
” Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, 5.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
T, ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 
T\ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College), slighest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 
INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
_ OPEN on THURSDAY, September 20th, for the Michaelmas Term.— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. : 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 


Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, _ : 
HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


CHRISTMAS TERM, SEPTEMBER 13th. Classical, Modern, Science, 
and Engineering Sides.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, 
8. 0. ANDREW, M.A. 

TNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J.P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 
Modern Lang., &c. Arrangementsfor Science. Eight now at Oxford and Camb. 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale, 


‘OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH.— 
Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 

for the leading Public Schools. Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil, Delicate boys specially cared for. Games. Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Reference permitted to the Bishop of London. 














EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small, 
ancient, and highly endowed Public School. Classical, Modern, and 
Preparatory sides. Vacancies in three houses. Boys received from the age 
of 8 years, Terms £65-£55 per annum.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, The 
Close, Hereford. 


B®euSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 





Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 

y ARWICK 

First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fie'ds.—-For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. ve ie oe 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£10 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colieges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHTPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BUBSAR. 





SCHOOL. 











HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
: Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 
The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, 2nd October, at 10.30 o'clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys 
now being Enrolled. The Regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, 3rd October, at 9 o’clock. 
Copies of the Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the MASTERS’ 
BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply information. 
Pareuts are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
burgh, as soon as possible. 
The Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road. If there should be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey 
House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr. 
L. G. THOMAS, B.A, Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a 
limited number of Boarders. 
The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on Ist and 2nd October, between 9.30 and 12.30 0’clock. 


OLLAR FReReeE ERSTE FE BP N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES S, DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION REGINS on SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1906. 


Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-houses on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or to THOS, J. YOUNG, F.C.LS., Secretary. 
1,7 *eatos PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


TI\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, Beckenham, Kent. Founded 1866. 

REOPENS SEPT. 20th under new management. Principal, the Venble. 
C. V. BR. DAY, M.A. (late Archdeacon of Mackay); Head-Master, W. H. P. 
HAYMAN, Esq. (formerly Captain of Bradfield and Scholar of Hertford 
College, Oxford); Master of the Games, G. J. GULLIVER, Esq. (formerly 
Captain of Nortbants County XI.) Assisted by Rev. F. W. CARLTON (Old 
Blue and Mathematical Honourman), and a competent staff. The Abbey 
stands in grounds of 9 acres, exclusive of cricket field of 7 acres, with unusually 
extensive and complete building, specially designed for school purposes. 
The School shows a fine record for health, work, games, and a high standard 
of conduct. Fees for board and tuition, 100 gs. 

g eaCnars TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 

CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C, 

An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on September 
13th. FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age 
on December llth, 1906, will be competed for on December 4th, 5th, and 6th, 

For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Ix ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHLPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 
to 7th. Open to boys joining September 21st, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, (INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
Se G’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
A First-Grade Public School for Universities, Army, &c. Valuable 
Schvularships and Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR School for Boys of 8 to 
12. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Is8th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., 
Head- Master. 
‘Oy ft SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, 
Michaelmas Term 
LH OM E sc Ro oO Sh. 
Competent and Experienced Instruction, with watchful care. 
BOYS only are RECEIVED in a most healthy district near London, 
house. Spacious grounds.—* GRADUATE,” care of J. and J. 
143 Cannon Street, London. 
K 


YIGGLESWIOCO ~~ SOHOOL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in 1907 (open also 
to Boys already in the School), NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


| pSVONSHIEE—AYSHFOR D SCHOOL, UFFCULME. 
Founded 1701. 
FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 7-15. 
Hon. Sec. to Governors, Preb. HOWARD, Uffculme. Head-Master, H. C. 
PRIDEAUX, M.A. Scholarship suc cesses last three years, 2 ie s 
ct. PSTtTEBa’ ss SCHROOVOL, FORA. 





&c., for 


A few 
Large 
Paton, 


THE NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER 18th. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
S*. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST. 


Boys 7 tol4, Osborne methods of instruction, 
Principals : 
Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. S. JOHNSON, M.A, Cantab. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 

Qt. ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., 
% RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities and for 
other examinations. Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Andrews, N.B 


OGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS.— 

New Buildings; 6 acres of Playing Fields; large Classrooms, Chemical 

and Physical Laboratory and Workshop. Preparation for Public Schools, 

Civil Service, or ordinary Education.—Prospectus and views on application 
to the Head-Master, H. GARDNER (Vic. and Lond. Univ.). 





JM.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Demgned to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships, Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as One Year’s Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 








Lieut, H, W. BROADBENT, B.N.B., School Ship ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
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ReraAe AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

PresipeENt—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturists,intending Colonists,&c. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &ec., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KEN T. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &c. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
82 Sackville Street, London, W. 


QCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
kK Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high anl 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 
QTAMMERING.— SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
kK EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford; or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Syuare, London, W. . 








FOREIGN. 


IGH-CLASS FINISHING EDUCATION IN 

_ GERMANY.—Baroness von LOBBECKE of Eisenach (Karl August- 
strasse 4) RECEIVES into her Villaa limited number of young ENGLISH 
LADIES. Every facility for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
Outdoor recreation.—Prospectns and terms on application to the above, or 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, London, W. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41!-—The Frl. HORICHS 

J OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusnal advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent/table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
J education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
TEUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing. — Address till 
September 1sth, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen, 


| era EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 














‘ have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Miss Metherell is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to see parents. 


PECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR ACQUIRING 
kL) FOREIGN LANGUAGES.—Mrs. CARLOS LUTHER, who has lived 
abroad for the last sixteen years, RECEIVES as Boarders a FEW GIRLS 
who are taught Foreign Languages colloquially. There is a good High School 
in the neighbourhood.—Address, Raymond House, Bramley, Guildford. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 


- 1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red eloth, price 1s, 6d,; post-free, 2s. Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of 

PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 

If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


SaPTCATIO B. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of SCHOOLS.—tThe 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pare and Cambridyg 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all wed Guardians 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should Examinations 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiand Aya, tt? 
r]\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN e 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent grat ™m all 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, & winee With fal 
std., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, *Telegra; PO LATION, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), STaphic Address 


== Es es, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LADY (Student) WISHES to FIND HOME ; 
cultured private Family in London (Westminster preferred in 
be gentle people. References exchanged. Personal interview a, “Must 
Address, “R. E. G.,” Smith Library, Whitchurch, Salop. : esired.— 





r\O PARENTS.—LADY (experienced) REQUIRES ont 
OR TWU LITTLE BOYS to EDUCATE with me gre — 
Indian or American children also received. Country, Highest ‘ieee 


**BLANCO,” 20 Arlington Road, Ealing, W, 


LADY who has a pleasant healthy house in the country, 
near sea, South coast, WISHES TO “HAVE FOUR OR uy, 
CHILDREN TO LIVE WITH HER. Good teaching by expe FIVE 
teachers. Special advantages for Modern Languages. Great care poy 
Low fees, and only children of good family received.—Apply, Bo: “6 TE 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C, » Box 146, The 


C ITY OF NOTTINGHAY 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVID TS 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. YING LOANS on 
Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Cy 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. ’ atk, 
mit Pew ee.Ttig ¢€ WANTED 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par. 
ticulars on application.— Miss NICIIOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, ¥ 7 


WANTED, | SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 
Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CHIPPENDALE.”” 
. Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.c. ' 


I EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery. 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. ~ 


| OURNEMOUTH HYDRO ~~ 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


YOUNTRY- NN S. 





Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.ELA., Ltd 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet on Public. 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. 

Bag ay may cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free),— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


S Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273), 
© £11 6s. 61. LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
PALERMO, and NAPLES, September 22nd. 
£16 1s. 44. ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, SYRA- 
CUSE, THE GREEK ISLES, &e., October lth. 

SWISS AND ITALIAN TOURS. 

H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


es BARGAINS.—AII new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 lWs.; 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Last Edition, half morocco, £6 5s. net, for £5; 
Landor, China and the Allies, 2 vols., 30s., for 9s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
12s. vols., Illustrated, £7 10s.; Traill’s Social England, Illustrated Edition, 
6 vols., £6 net, for £4 4s. ; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unbappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &c., 15s.; Alken's 
British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s. ; Burlington Club Mezzotint 
Portraits, folio, £7 7s.; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 18s.; Pratt's Flowering 
Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dore Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
ARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Illus., 
16 gs.; Dod's Peerage, 1905 (10s. 6d.), 3s. 64.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols. half-mor., 
16 gs.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Dorian Gray, 10s. 6d.; Burke’s Family 
Records, 1897 (42s.), 9s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Orders promptly exe- 
cuted.—HOLLAND BROS.. Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


"A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. — 


The * Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 








In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ae 
Smoke 


PLAYE 


“MILD” 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


A NEW CIGARETTE made from the choicest growths of old 
Virginian tobacco, possessing a “smoothness” and “sweetness” 
ed by any similar priced Cigarette now before the public, 


unapproach: 


3d. per Packet of 


R’S 


Sport, 


10 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_—-_- 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


MUDIE’S 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 





IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 
classified and 
Foreign Surplus Books and New Remainders. 
The List contains popular works on Travel, 
Army and Navy, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 


annotated) of English and 


Biography, Arts, 


This List sent Post-free on Application to any part of the World, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wiue will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
we usually sold at wuch higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
#Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katvlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bots, 














Paid-up Capital ....... eve ee 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............ssserseesee ee ++: £1,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manu/acturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 

Ladies’ 2/6 Ladies’ 2/9 doz 

Gents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

POCKET Rosinson & CLEAVER have a 

world-wide fame.” —Queen, 

Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz, Dinner 

IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
y' 2s 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Keal Irish Linen 

Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 


BELFAST. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
sAMBLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
ards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Roller towelling, 3d, 


Samples and 7 vard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK Biase’ Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE xot%se 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2ud, 2rd, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men’s, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ‘Official Pro- 
grawme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tickets for Members of the same household, £1 Is. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
signment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittauce, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Barrow-in-Furness ; or 
the Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenve, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED STUBBLE 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible” shades for sportsmen. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


BAG. 
8. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Cotgiogue of Writing Cases 
eC. 





GOLDER’S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out 
grounds about half-an-hour’s drive from 
Oxford Circus. Large Chapel, with Two- 
manual Organ, available for any form of 
Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 

Columbarium and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns and Monu- 
ments. 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 





IUustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


Offices: 324 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. ° 
Telegrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50) Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapenuaL. 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEF RIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the abovo PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seuvt.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 














To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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GREENING’S LATEST SUCCESSES 
JUST OUT.—A remarkable story by an anonymous Author. 


A WOMAN. 


Exrract From Prerace.—"* There id be no for giving 
to the world this pitiful diary of disiliusion and despair, 
but for the fact that it is a record of actual experience. 
Women will understand the writer best—those, at any 
rate, who understand themselves. These will judge her 

fess harshly than men,” 
Price 6s., at all Booksellers’. 














THAT AMBITIOUS SHE. | THE TRIUMPH of LOVE. 
By LUCIE SIMPSON. 6s. | By MABEL CHAN TOON. 6s. 
MR. CROSLAND’S NEW BOOK, 


THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of “The Unspeakable Scot.” 








2s, 6d. 
THE PRICE of SILENCE 


By Mrs. E. BAGOT HARTE. 6s. 


THE SEAL OF CONFESSION. 


By H. A. BULLEY. 
Author of “The Church and the World,” &c. 


TWO LONDON FAIRIES. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 3s. 6d. 





6s. 


PAUL JEROME. 


By Mrs. MARY KOCH. 


CRESSIDA. 


By Mrs. WRIGHT BIDDULPH. 6s. 6s. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH sgsays:—“ One of the most fascinating and 
thrilling stories we have read for many a long day....... Thrilling incidents 
follow one another with startling rapidity ; it is ull really splendidly done.” 
2nd Edition 2nd Edition. 

THE FINANCIER. “i 


Now Ready. 
By HARRIS BURLAND, Author of “The Black Motor Car.” 


IN PREPARATION.—A New Story by the Baroness ORCZY, Author 
of **The Scarlet Pimpernel,” &c. 


| WILL REPAY. 


London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, 





6s. 





—— 


NEW STORY by the Author of 
*“*ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


THE CORNHILL MACAZINE 


Jor September contains the first instalment of a NEW 
SERIAL STORY dy the Author of “Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,” Jc., entitled— 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND 
MR. ANSTRUTHER. 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman, 
FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


THE BALLAD OF THE WIZARD. 
By Margaret L, Woops. 


HOUSE-BREAKERS IN THE ALPS. 
By D. G. H.-G. 


AND THE 
CHIPPINGE. Chaps. 25-27. By Sray- 
LEY J. WEYMAN. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. By 
Martin Koss. 
RUSKIN IN VENICE.—II. By Count} A SCOTCHMAN AT MARS-LA- 
ALVisE Zorzi. TOUR. By Baron CampBeLL von 


THE FACE OF THE LAND. ByF.| 14U828T2. 
Warxz Cornisu, Vice-Provost of THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. By W. A. 
Eton. Suenstone, F.R.S, 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 
Knowledge of languages unnecessary, 
Next sailing *AMBROSE,’ 4,187 tons, 
Liverpool, 30th August ; London, Ist Sept. 


14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 
Including travelling and hotel expenses, 


30 James Street, Liverpool, 





First Class throughout. 
EVERY 10 DAYS, 
ROYAL MAIL 
STEAMERS. 
BEST HOTELS, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 


cn 
To-day’s Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


is of particular interest at ¢ resent 
moment, when so much attention = bei: 

paid to the doings of the Cambridge on 
Harvard crews, in that tt contains q re 
account of ” 


THE HARVARD AND OXFORD 
RACE OF 1869. 
This is an article written by an eyewitness, 
from ‘“ The County Gentleman” 
year. 
Among other articles of interest are the 
following :— 
SIX WEEKS ON A BRIXHAM TRAWLER, 


Illustrated. 

THE COUNTRY AND THE TOWN. Illustrated, 

THE TRUMPET FLOWERS. Illustrated. 

HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH CHILDREN. 

THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND: Sir Tatton Sykes's 
Stud at Sleimere. Illustrated, 

THE POOL. An Article descriptive of the Thames below 
London Bridge. 


THE GROUSE BAGS OF 1906 AND FORMER 
YEARS COMPARED. This is the fullest List hitherto 
compiled, 

A NEW SHOOTING SCHOOL, 

STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR, 

LESSONS FROM A FARM SCHOOL. By “Hous 


COUNTIES.” Illustrated. 


Acrosties; Turf and Stud Notes; Gun-Room Topics; 
the Public Schools; the Country-House Library; 
Hunt Puppy Shows. 
THE PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK IS OF 
The Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, M.P., the Speaker, 


BOAT. 


and taken 
of August 28th of that 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, wnlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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mR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
FROM LIBAU TO TSUSHIMA. 


ied Account, by a Russian Officer, of the Voyage of 
A Detatleeojdestvensky’s Squadron to the East, including 
the Dogger Bank incident in October, 1904. By EUGENE 
poLITOVSKY, Chief ae Se a. _ 

ior F. R. Goprrey, R.M.L.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

lated by Major [Just out. 
ave hitherto had no record from inside the Russian Fleet 
f the extraordinary voyage which culminated in the Battle of 
: hima. Mr. Politovsky fortunately kept a diary, and 
er" ‘he was killed in the battle, his record of the events 
wich Jed up to it has been preserved, and seldom has a narrative 
if more thrilling interest been given to the public. 


SIMLA VILLAGE TALES; 


Or, Folk-Tales from the Himalayas. By ALICE ELIZABETH 
’ PRACOTT. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 





A 


Weh 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


OLD FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL 
A Selection of Official Documents dealing with its History. 
Edited by C. R. WILSON, M.A., D.Litt., late in charge of 
the Records of the Government of India; Author of “The 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal,” &c. 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 12s. net each vol. 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 
By the MILITA RY CORRESPONDENT OF “THE TIMES,” 
With Maps, medium S8yo, 21s. net. 

“Imperial Strategy’ is one of the most valuable volumes published within 
recent years. The admirable volume should be upon the shelf of every 
soldier, and of every thinker upon Imperial things.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“Certainly these chapters on Imperial stratecy stand almost alone in the 
military literature of our country and our time for the absorbing interest 
with which the various subjects are invested.”—Daily Telegraph, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











THE 


AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE 


By MARGARET DELAND. Illustrated, 6s, [Third Impression. 
“A story of remarkable distinction. Cannot be commended too highly. 
It places the authoress in the front rauk of novelists.”—Daily Telegraph, 


BESS OF THE WOODS. 
By WARWICK DEEPING. (6s. [Second Impression, 
“The most spirited open-air romauce that has been produced since ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ ” 


THE SPOILERS OF THE NORTH. 


By REX BEECH. Illustrated, 6s. [Third Impression. 
“Fine both in detail and construction, There is not a dull moment for the 
enthralled reader.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE UNDEFILED. 
By F. A. MATHEWS. bs. [Just published. 


A novel of unusual plot in which love is triumphant in spite of the wrongs 


THE DAWN IN RUSSIA. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net; post-free, 7s. 11d. 
“None of the numberless books on Russia has given anything like such a 
Vivid impression of the country at this supreme crisis.”—1 ruth. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. [Ready Aug. 27th.] 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Story (Illustrated) THE SPANISH JADE. 
THE WONDERS OF CELLULOSE. _ Illustrated. 
Prof. R. K. DUNCAN, 
W. D. HOWELLS on KENTISH NEIGHBORHOODS, 
including Canterbury. Illustrated. 
MARK TWAIN’S Story, A HORSE’S TALE. 


HUNTING WILD BEES. _ Illustrated. 
Dr. H. C. McCOOK. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1776-1789. 


Unpublished Correspondence. 


Some hitherto 








HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





HAVE YOU READ THE EARLY REVIEWS OF 


A Pixy in Petticoats ? 


The EVENING STANDARD says :— 


“*A Pixy in Petticoats’ is as good a story of Dart- 
moor as has been written these many moons, and the 
anonymous author should have a very distinct future. 
With an enthusiasm for and knowledge of this romantic 
and mysterious country that almost rival Mr. Phillpotts 
he (or she) combines an unusual talent for story telling. 
The personages live with actual vigour, and the Dart- 
moor people are just like Dartmoor, not only in dialect 
(of which there is no baffling excess) but in thought 
and its expression.” 


A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, ENTITLED 


The Viper of Milan, 


will be ready on Wednesday next. When ordering 
from the Library or Bookseller please ask for 


COLLUSION THOMAS COBB wo & 
A PIXY IN PETTICOATS. ANON .... a ~— & 
THE VIPER OF MILAN... MARJORIE BOWEN 6s, 
MERIEL OF THE MOORS R.E. VERNEDE ... 6s. 


THE IVORY RAIDERS 


The Small House, 


its Architecture and surroundings. By Arthur Martin 
2s. net. A practical guide to any one intending to 
build a small house. The Yorkshire Observer says :— 
“Both the author and his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on this little book, which is invaluable for 
the man who is hoping some day to design his own 


” 


W. DALBY ,.. oe 68, 


house. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street. 








READY AUGUST 27th. 





A New Novel by 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie), entitled 
The Dream and 


the Business 6s.) 


This is unquestionably the most brilliant novel John Oliver 
Hobbes has written. It is crowded with figures, each of 
which is a distinctive personality, conceived with that vivid- 
ness and definiteness of outline which we expect in the work 
of John Oliver Hobbes; and there are pictures of society 
life and the life of the stage, scenes abroad and at home, 
two very fascinating love stories, and sympathetic studies 
both of Nonconformity and of Roman Catholicism, while 
interwoven with the tale is a problem of modern life which 
will interest every reader and cause every reader to think, 
The story is written with John Oliver Hobbes’s wonted 
epigrammatic incisiveness and scholarliness of phrase, is full 
of movement and animation, and will probably come to be 
regarded as one of the most notable contributions to English 
fiction for the last decade. 


NOTE.—A Sixpenny Edition of John Oliver Hobbes's Jirst story, 


** Some Emotions and a Moral,” will be issued immediately. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
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Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS take pleasure in announcing 


The MEDICI Series of Coloured Reproductions 
after The Old Masters. 


These Plates are the product of a new method which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form and 
presentment of the colour of the originals such as has heretofore seemed impossible of realisation. No “screen Sod 4. 
or irregular, such as spoils the majority of modern reproductions ; no “grain” from lithographic stones ; no arbitr ; 
engraver’s “ hatching,” “line,” or “stipple”; and finally, no “glaze” or “coating” on the paper used, mar thes 
prints. The publishers believe that what photography has done for the student of form, these prints will do for ih 
student and lover of form and colour. The delicate adaptability of the medium employed is such that, for exam ‘ 
a reproduction of a fresco by Luinr seems veritably a fresco in surface; the plate after LEONARDO's cartoon in oo 
Brera almost appears an original water-colour. The publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the Medic; 
Prints post-free to all applicants. They have arranged to facilitate personal inspection of the Prints by intendi 
purchasers at any address within the United Kingdom. " 


The First Issue will consist of Three Plates never before, to the Publishers’ knowledge, 
reproduced in Colour :— [ Shortly 4 


i. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475(?)-1533. 


HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 10s. 6d. net, 


iii LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 134 by 10} inches.) 10s. 6d. net 
iiij ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510, 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera on wooden panel now in the Museo 
Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 243 by 17} inches ; Colour Surface, 13% by 9} inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title are copies of XVth and XIlIIth Century Originals. 
ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 84 by 54 inches, with 24 Hulf-tone Plates and 8 Four- Colour 


Plates, Ts. 6d, net. . , 
SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by 64 inches, bound in full parchment, with 4 additional Four-Culour Plates and a Special 


Coloured Wovdcut Frontispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. [ Prospectus post-free, 








New Gs. Novels hy well-known Authors. 
THE PATH OF GLORY. GEORGES OHNET, Author of “The TE ae ~ 
THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER. FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ “a ~ Lordship.” 


Seplember 3rd, 


THE TEA PLANTER. F. . PENNY, Auior of «Dis on 
THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. ROBT. MACHRAY, Author of “The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 
ISRAEL RANK. RoY HORNIMAN, Author of “Bellamy the Magnificent.” [soprenber 20, 
BURNT SPICES. L& s. GIBSON, Author of “The Freemasons.” vidatactall 
COMET CHAOS. cyrit sEYMouR, Author of “The Magic of To-morrow.” [October 4h 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1732-1897. 


By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 
Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. With 45 Illustrations. [September 6th, 


It is impossible to imagine a subject more fraught with romance and anecdote than the history of a great theatre, and in writing 
the history of Covent Garden, the author has had to pass under review a host of extraordinary people. There are few figures in 
theatrical or any other history that are more eccentric than was that of JouHN Ricu, the founder of the theatre; Joun BEARD, GEORGE 
CoLMAN, JOHN and CHARLES KEMBLE, MAcrEADY, CHAS. MATHEWS, and MADAME VESTRIS are all striking personalities, and 
their history might almost be called a romance. The author has striven to omit nothing that is of importance in the century and three- 
quarters over which the history of the theatre extends. Stories of the two fires, the O.P. riots, the first nights of The Rivals, She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Lady of Lyons, London Assurance, Xc., and other famous events are also told. 








Some Additions to the St. Martin’s Library. 
Pocket Volumes on fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


R. L. STEVENSON. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


COLLECTED POEMS: including Underwoods, Ballads, Songs | EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Finst Serres. With 


fs . 3 Illustrations. Shortly. 
of Travel. (Shortly. *,* To be followed by the Seconp and Turep Series. C 





THE POCKET THACKERAY. Favourite Passages Selected by ALYReED H. Hyatr. Small pocket size, cloth, 2s. net * 


leather, 3s. net. [Shortly. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Lospon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ‘‘SpectaToR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middiesex, Saturday, August 25th, 1906 
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